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Your Move! 


Ambitious men have always wished to be as thorough and enlightened 
as possible about the career they were in or were choosing. Many like 
those, to-day, who are interested in the natural gas field, have taken the 
practical home study course offered by the University of Kansas with 
gratifying results. Conceived by experts in the gas industry, this course 
continues to embody the latest in developments and research technique. 


‘ 


A former student has written: “*. the course is very thorough and 
contains valuable information to the man interested in gas engineering. 

. . . L will carry in my mind, and in the actual problems with which I 
am confronted, the valuable information that I have made through the 
written reports and your comments by correspondence. . . . . I have 
worked industriously . . . . and believe it has been worth all my effort.” 

This natural gas course consists of 27 lessons and covers all phases of 
operation from the general consideration of chemistry and physics and 
the origin of gas and oil, through all the steps in production, transmission, 
distribution, to and including utilization. 

Benefit from the experience of others. 

Further information may be secured from Kurwin R. Boyes, Secretary, 
A. G. A., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, or University Extension Divi- 


sion, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Herman Russell, president of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation, who was elected president of the American Gas 


Association at the eighteenth annual convention 
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An Industry Reborn 


EGISTRATION at the eighteenth annual convention 

of the Association, held in Atlantic City, N. J., Oc- 
tober 26-30, totalled 5,405, a thousand more than were 
registered at the convention held two years ago in the same 
place, and the last at which an exhibition of appliances and 
equipment was held. And attendance was not all that 
reached and surpassed pre-depression peaks. Enthusiasm, 
confidence, renewed inspiration were everywhere apparent. In 
the words of President Denning, the gas industry was “an 
industry reborn.” 

Not only was the industry embarked upon the greatest 
cooperative advertising campaign of its career, which was 
the most talked of subject at the convention, but also there 
was reassurance in the sight of the great exhibition of gas 
appliances and equipment which filled the vast municipal 
auditorium. It was without doubt the finest exhibition ever 
put on by the manufacturers and a superb expression of con- 
fidence in the industry's future. 


Row upon row of booths, tastefully decorated and filled 
with eye-appealing appliances, modern and beautiful in every 
sense of the word, were available for inspection. And thou- 
sands took full advantage of this opportunity to become 
acquainted with the tools of modern gas service. On every 
hand were signs of progress. The manufacturers deserve 
the thanks and commendation of the industry for their work. 

Colorful and impressive as the exhibition was, it was only 
one significant feature of the convention. Perhaps the out- 
standing development noted by many was the increased 
attention to sales methods. Always high in technical efh- 
ciency, the gas industry, as the convention demonstrated, had 
now become sales conscious from the topmost executive to 
the office boy. 

The following resolution, heartily endorsing the national 
advertising program, was adopted unanimously by the con- 
vention: 


“RESOLVED: That the American Gas Association, assem- 
bled in its annual convention, hails the national advertising 
campaign as a splendid constructive movement, and urges 
the enthusiastic and effective support of this activity through 
effective tie-ups of local newspaper advertising and pro- 
motional efforts of every kind in cooperation with the com- 
mittee in charge and by all other forces within the industry.” 

All of the sectional meetings were well attended and many 
important papers and reports were presented. The entertain- 
ment was of the highest order and evoked considerable praise 
for the committee in charge of arrangements. 


The convention was officially called to order at the Tues- 
day morning general session by the president, L. B. Denning, 
who presided throughout with force, dignity and humor. 
Following the welcome greetings of Hon. Charles D. White, 
Mayor of Atlantic City, and a statement of the Association’s 
finances by Joseph F. Rooney, treasurer, the General Nomi- 
nating Committee, Glenn R. Chamberlain, chairman, made 
its report. 

Herman Russell, president of the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., was elected president of 
the Association. Other officers elected at this session, were: 
vice-president, N. C. McGowen, president of the United 
Gas Public Service Company, Houston, Texas; vice-president, 
Conrad N. Lauer, president, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and treasurer, J. F. Rooney, assistant 
to executive vice-president, Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, New York. 

The highlight of the entire meeting was the presidential 
address of L. B. Denning. In a masterly fashion Mr. Den- 
ning reviewed the activities of the Association year. His 
remarks were filled with wise counsel and encouragement 
and were punctuated with enthusiastic applause. He did not 
confine himself to Association activities but took into account 
the major problems of the day. Mr. Denning’s address is 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue of THE MONTHLY. 
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Dr. John W. Finch, director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, who addressed 
the first general session on the sub- 
ject, ‘“Natural Gas Reserves,” said that 
in spite of the rapid growth of the 
natural gas industry reserves have been 
found and proved in advance of the 
urgent necessity for them. Discoveries, 
he pointed out, are apparently keeping 
well abreast of production. In speak- 
ing of the outlook for the future, he 
said that estimates of known or proved 
natural gas, ranging from 30 to 75 
trillion cubic feet, are from 16 to 40 
times the 17% trillion feet produced 
and marketed in 1935. 

“It is certain,” Dr. Finch said, “that 
large reserves of natural gas remain to 
be discovered and there are no known 
geologic reasons why the recent high 
levels of natural gas production can- 
not be maintained for many years. The 
progress now being made in natural 
gas conservation insures the industry 
the opportunity to serve a large popu- 
lation for a long period.” 


Greetings from Britain 

A representative of Great Britain, 
Michael Milne-Watson, of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company of London, 
spoke at this session. Mr. Milne- 
Watson was high in his praise of 
American gas practice and particularly 
of American sales promotion methods. 
He also expressed amazement at the 
amount of free consumer service ren- 
dered by gas companies in this coun- 
try. A point of difference cited by Mr. 
Milne-Watson was the small amount 
of gas lighting used in this country 
as compared with England. He stated 
that gas lighting, particularly gas flood 
lighting, in his country is competing 
successfully with electric lighting. 

R. B. Harper, vice-president, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, opened the second general 
session with a review of ‘Progress in 
Gas Appliances.” The preview of 
1937 gas appliances and equipment 
which the industry is reviewing this 
week indicates the progress the indus- 
try has made this year, he declared. 
“The fact that our laboratories this 
year have tested and approved fifty 
per cent more basic models of gas ap- 
pliances over last year indicates that 
manufacturers and gas companies are 
enjoying an improved appliance busi- 
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Retiring president, L. B. Denning, is shown passing the gavel of authority to incoming 
president, Herman Russell 


ness and have confidence in the fu- 
ture,” he said. 

A series of nation-wide regional 
meetings will be held by the American 
Gas Association and local gas com- 
panies to effect local newspaper tie-ins, 
T. J. Strickler, Kansas City, chairman 
of the Committee to Conduct National 
Advertising, told the convention. Ad- 
vertising of the character the associa- 
tion is doing, he said, has never yet 
failed to produce results when the 
industry's individual units identified 
themselves with the national program. 
He urged the entire industry to throw 
its weight back of the campaign and 
cooperate locally in carrying it on. A 
sound slide film for the education of 
employees on local tie-in methods was 
shown during Mr. Strickler’s address. 

The use of class rates in the gas 
industry is increasing and the majority 
of the nation’s gas companies now 
have special schedules for commercial 
and industrial business and many of 


them have adopted special rates for 
house heating and for water heating, 
A. I. Phillips, chairman of the Rate 
Structure Committee, stated in a valu- 
able summary of rate activities. A 
low rate, he said, will not of itself 
produce sales, but is a valuable com- 
petitive weapon which promoted cus- 
tomer satisfaction and removes the bar 
to sales. 

Davis M. DeBard, of Stone and 
Webster Service Corporation, New 
York, in an inspiring address, “Selling 
Gas, Queen Mary Style,” said the in- 
dustry’s national advertising campaign 
was to it what the Queen Mary is to 
the shipping industry. He said that 
every gas company should have in its 
line ranges priced low enough to make 
them easily purchasable by customers 
in the low income groups. He also 
pointed out that air conditioning is a 
highly important field for building 
sales for gas. 

B. J. Mullaney, vice-president, The 
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Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, urged the greater use of the 
A.G. A. Laboratory Seal of Approval 
as ‘an increasingly usable and useful 
selling aid, if it is to be adequately 
utilized.”” “It now appears,’”’ he stated, 
“on 93 to 95 per cent of all gas burn- 
ing appliances sold in the United 
States and Canada. But the signifi- 
cance of why it is there, and of what 
it represents—how many of us have 
given much thought to that or done 
anything about it.” 

“Any gas appliance which bears the 
Association's seal of approval for effi- 
ciency and economy of operation is 
worthy of the complete confidence of 
the consumer,’ Mr. Mullaney said. 
“The work of the laboratories is highly 
significant to the American housewife, 
because it assures her of gas appli- 
ances which have undergone literally 
hundreds of scientific tests before they 
have been approved by our industry.” 


Importance of Research 


To develop the gas industry and 
make it impregnable to competitive 
raids requires education, study and 
faith, Clifford E. Paige, president of 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
said, in discussing the part research 
plays in the industry. ‘“‘Research ef- 
fort in our business must largely be 
local as applied to existing equipment 
and principles and national when con- 
cerned with the exploration of new 


New CHAIRMEN 


N. C. McGowen, left, and Conrad N. Lauer, who were elected vice-presidents 
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of the 


Association at the convention 


possibilities,’” Mr. Paige said. “We must 
conduct research in transmission and 
distribution of gas, in accounting sys- 
tems and equipment, in market analy- 
ses, in personnel relations and in new 
uses and new types of apparatus. Be- 
cause our business fills a public need 
research can do much to help it.” 
Alexander Forward, managing di- 
rector of the Association, was the first 
speaker at the final general session 
Thursday morning. Mr. Forward’s ad- 
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dress dealt largely with a statistical sum- 
mary of the year, which appears else- 
where in this issue of THE MONTHLY. 

A feature of this session was the 
presentation of awards for outstand- 
ing achievement in the industry dur- 
ing the year. The American Gas Asso- 
ciation Meritorious Service Medal 
went to George L. Creely, of Somer- 
ville, N. J., for having performed 
last year the most meritorious deed in 
the saving of life in the gas industry. 
President Denning made the presenta- 
tion. 


Heroic Act 

Mr. Creely, whose exploit earned 
him national recognition last May, beat 
out a fire on a huge gasoline storage 
tank which had been struck by light- 
ning. His heroic action averted a 
serious disaster which undoubtedly 
would have caused a large loss of life. 

Leon John Willien, of Chicago, was 
given the Charles A. Munroe Award 
in recognition of his contribution in 
the general interest of the industry. 
The award was based on his “‘consist- 
ent research and originality and the 
usefulness of his contributions of ad- 
vanced processes for manufacturing, 
mixing and transmitting gas.’ Marcy 
L. Sperry, of Washington, presented 
the award to Mr. Willien. 

The Beal Medal, awarded for con- 
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tributing the best technical paper to 
association meetings, went this year 
to George E. Hitz, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. His paper dealt with leak proof- 
ing bell and spigot joints. The medal 
was presented by F. A. Lydecker of 
Newark, N. J. 

Since one of the most important 
factors in total costs is labor cost, the 
problem of effective handling of hu- 
man relations and intelligent distribu- 
tion of the wage fund are two of the 
phases of management most difficult 
to achieve, Eric A. Nicol, chairman of 
the Committee on Personnel Practices, 
reported to the convention. ‘‘Manage- 
ment must capture the brain as well as 
the brawn of workers,” he said. “The 
subject of training executives, foremen 
or middle line supervisors and em- 
ployees is being given increased atten- 
tion. 

Glenn Gardiner, assistant to presi- 
dent, Forstmann Woolen Company, 
Passaic, N. J., and vice-president of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, also discussed personnel manage- 
ment and its relation to the gas in- 
dustry Mr. Gardiner particularly 
stressed the responsibility of manage- 
ment to adopt a consistent program 
designed to improve employee relations. 

Further consideration was given to 
personnel problems at a lively lunch- 
eon conference held at The Shelburne, 
Tuesday, October 27. Mr. Nicol pre- 
sided at the conference at which L. A. 
Appley, director of training of the So- 
cony Vacuum Corporation, was guest 
speaker. Mr. Appley’s brilliant per- 
sonality and informative talk on the 
general subject of training in industry 
were the prelude to an informal dis- 
cussion in which many took part. 

A. C. Shire, technical editor of 
Architectural Forum, discussed the 
possibilities of the gas industry in the 
coming building boom. Mr. Shire told 
the delegates that the integrated house, 
built of parts made by a number of 
manufacturers and designed to fit per- 
fectly with the products of other man- 
ufacturers is the coming phenomenon 
in construction. Such a house, he said, 
will be easily built, with no cutting and 
trimming on the job and no wasted 
space and materials. 

Conrad N. Lauer, chairman of the 
Time and Place Committee, reported 
the recommendation that the nineteenth 





annual convention of the Association 
be held during the week beginning 
October 11, 1937. The committee also 
recommended that the place of the 
meeting be decided later and the de- 
cision referred to the Executive Board. 
The report was adopted. 

In closing the convention, President 
Denning handed the gavel of authority 
to incoming president, Herman Rus- 
sell, and pledged him his wholehearted 
support throughout Mr. Russell’s ad- 
ministration. 


National Advertising Group 
Holds Lively Meeting 


HE advertising luncheon symposium 
held at the Hotel Ambassador on 
Thursday afternoon brought together 114 
representatives of gas companies, includ- 
ing several members of the Committee to 
Conduct National Advertising, in an en- 
thusiastic discussion of the objectives of 
the National Advertising Program. 
T. J. Strickler, of Kansas City, opened 
the meeting and introduced Don Parry, 
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president of the Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association, who extended the greet- 
ings of that organization to members of 
the A. G. A. Past-President Denning, 
President Russell, Alexander Forward and 
others made short talks bearing on the 
advertising program, and the meeting was 
later turned over to Henry Obermeyer of 
New York, Chairman of the Association's 
Publicity and Advertising Committee. 

Mr. Obermeyer discussed the activities 
of his committee, all of which merge into 
and supplement the activities of the Com- 
mittee to Conduct National Advertising. 
Among other things he discussed the tie 
in with Hollywood movie studios, the 
preparation of a plan book on _ the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory and the 
Laboratory's Seal of Approval and the 
production of four sound slide films to 
be offered companies in the near future. 

The meeting was then thrown open to 
the discussion of national advertising. A 
number of those present made short talks, 
all of an optimistic nature, and Mr. 
Strickler announced that plans would be 
put into operation immediately to hold 
regional meetings of representatives of 
companies participating in the National 
Advertising Program. 


Statistical Review Shows Gas 


Industry Making Gains 


OMESTIC cus- 

tomers served 
by manufactured and 
natural gas utilities 
totalled 15,236,600 
on August 31, an 
increase of nearly 
100,000 during the 
first eight months of 
1936. This gain in 
customers is reflected 
in the fact that a 
total of some 910,- 
000 gas ranges were 
sold in the country 
during the first eight months of this year. 
This was an increase of 28 per cent over 
the first eight months of 1935. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of such sales consisted of 
relatively high priced ranges incorporating 
modern automatic features, such as oven- 
heat control, etc. 

The past year and a half has been charac- 
terized by an increasing appreciation of the 
great potential market for domestic water 
heating. There has been a widespread adop- 
tion of rates more favorable to the use of gas 
for this purpose. This has been accom- 
panied by a marked acceleration of local 
sales effort and a nation-wide coordinated 
campaign to promote the use of gas for wa- 
ter heating. So successful have been the 


Alexander Forward 


(From Report of Alexander Forward, Man- 
aging Director, American Gas Association, at 
the annual convention.) 


results of this program that it will be con- 
tinued during 1937. For instance, the sale 
of automatic type gas water heaters during 
the first eight months of 1936 was running 
more than 50 per cent above that of a sim- 
ilar period during 1935. 

Many gas companies have also recently 
inaugurated more favorable rates for gas 
house heating through central plant burners 
and equipment. The sale of such equipment 
registered an increase of more than 100 per 
cent during the first eight months of 1936. 

Revenues of manufactured and natural gas 
utilities aggregated $520,507,800 for the 
first eight months of 1936. This was an in- 
crease of 6.8 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1935. Revenues from indus- 
trial and commercial users increased 16.1 
per cent, while revenues from domestic cus- 
tomers gained 3.0 per cent. 

Manufactured gas industry revenues 
totalled $252,644,000 for the first eight 
months, a gain of 1.8 per cent. Revenues 
from industrial and commercial uses of 
manufactured gas gained 11.6 per cent. 
Revenues from domestic uses, such as cook- 
ing, water heating, refrigeration, etc., were 
1.5 per cent less than for the corresponding 
period of 1935. 

Revenues of the natural gas industry for 
the first eight months amounted to $267,863,- 
800, a gain of 12.0 per cent over a year ago. 
Revenues from industrial uses increased 
21.0 per cent, while revenues from domestic 
uses gained 7.7 per cent. 
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The President’s Address 


seems to me that the most im- 
Mem thing that occurred this 
year, if I read the signs correctly and 
I hope I do, is the resurgence of new 
birth in the gas industry. It seemed 
to me for some years that one section 
of our industry was suffering from 
over-complacency, over-satisfaction in 
what they were doing, and another 
section was suffering somewhat from 
a defeatist complex—a sort of feeling 
of ‘what's the use.’’ Both have been 
shaken out of that attitude during the 
past year. 


National Advertising Inspiration 
Those of you who were at Chicago 
last year will remember there came 
out of the west a man with a voice 
and an idea. His courage was un- 
conquerable, his logic irrefutable, and 
his eloquence irresistible. Those of 
you who were there know that James 
A. Pollard came from Seattle and 
brought forth an idea which was met 
with possibly some skepticism. But 
he wore that down by the force of 
his arguments and there was born the 
idea of a national advertising cam- 
paign for the gas industry. So suc- 
cessful were those arguments that they 
resulted in the setting up of a Com- 
mittee on National Advertising very 
ably headed by your incoming presi- 
dent, Mr. Russell, who with his usual 
force, acumen, business ability and 
strength, and in spite of all opposi- 
tion, drove through a financial pro- 
gram, assisted by the other able mem- 
bers of his committee, which resulted 
in the accumulation of a fund which 
justified the experiment in national 
advertising. I am happy to tell you 
all, but which some of you already 
know, that the fund raised was ample 
to justify the experimental program. 
A Copy Committee, under the 
jurisdiction and direction of Major T. 
J. Strickler of Kansas City, was or- 
ganized, the personnel of which con- 
sisted largely of the advertising man- 
agers of the major companies, based 
upon sectional representation. I think 
Delivered before eighteenth annual conven 


tion, American Gas Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 26-30, 1936 


By L. B. DENNING 


President, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas 


all of you have seen the copy which 
is appearing in national magazines, 
and I think you are all proud and 
happy that the start was made. My 
congratulations to that committee for 
the splendid work they have done. 

I think that committee has caused 
this slumbering giant of ours to shake 
off the shackles of complacency, and 
to take on new life, and to awaken 
the power that is within the industry, 
itself, and to go determinedly for- 
ward to new fields of endeavor. 

I wonder how many of you have 
ever given any thought to what is really 
the potential strength and power of 
this industry if it was once thoroughly 
organized and that power put to use. 

I quote to you some figures given 
by a representative of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who appeared be- 
fore a Congressional Committee con- 
sidering national regulation of natural 
gas pipe lines. To me these figures 
were astounding. We are accustomed 
to hearing much these days about the 
electric industry. We may yield to it 
in some respects, and recognize its 
importance in the social fabric of our 
lives, but how many know that meas- 
ured in terms of efficiency, in deliv- 
ered energy during the year of 1934, 
natural gas alone delivered to America 
two and one-fifth times the total 
amount of electric energy produced by 
all the electric plants in the United 
States. Not included in those figures 
is the potential energy of the manufac- 
tured gas industry. When we con- 
sider that gas in one way or another 
affects the daily lives, comfort, wel- 
fare and even the health of nearly 50 
million customers, or approximately 
50 per cent of the total continental 
population of the United States, | 
think possibly we have some idea of 
the vast part we play in the life of 
our country and its people. I would 
suggest that the visual forces behind 
that be organized in such a way, and 
also humanized in such a way, that 


you can carry home to the consuming 
public the value of this service to 
them. 

I was impressed with one statement 
made by the speaker from Great 
Britain, Mr. Michael Milne-Watson, 
when he said he was amazed at the 
amount of free consumer service which 
was rendered by gas companies, and 
that that was completely unknown in 
other countries. I think that is true, 
but is it not our task to let our cus- 
tomers know what this service is—what 
the value and worth of it is? Out of 
that can come better customer rela- 
tions. Can't we bring to them a closer 
conception of the problems from 
which we are suffering? I leave that 
to you as a thought to be worked out. 
I know of some cases where that is 
being done and I do not believe it 
is an impossible task, or that it is 
temerity to assume what can be ac- 
complished by the proper concentra- 
tion of effort on our part. 


Mystery Chef Program 

The Mystery Chef program, which 
many of you are familiar with, and 
which has been broadcast throughout 
the New England States and along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, and in some sec- 
tions of the west, and which was ex- 
perimentally introduced, has given ex- 
cellent results and I look forward to 
seeing the Mystery Chef program 
broadcast more extensively during the 
coming year. 

During the last year, perhaps feel- 
ing sure of this new strength coming 
into the industry, the appliance man- 
ufacturers who were previously merged 
with our Association, conceived the 
idea that they would like to form their 
own group and have an independent 
government of their own, however, 
remaining closely associated with our 
Association. We graciously bowed to 
them and told them to go ahead, with 
the result that they have organized the 
Association of American Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
retaining their close association with 
our organization. That their efforts 
have met with success so far is evi- 
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denced by the magnificent exhibit 
which you may see here this year. 
One thing can be said for our man- 
ufacturers. I think they have awak- 
ened the gas man a little bit. I con- 
gratulate them and say to them that I 
consider they ate one of the most im- 
portant elements in our business. They 
provide the instrumentality which fur- 
nishes the customers service, and with- 
out them we could not succeed, and 
without us they could not succeed. I 
congratulate them for having brought 
about beauty of line and color in what 
used to be a rather unattractive appli- 
ance. We have to have something to 
offer our customers that vies with the 
attractiveness of those things offered 
by other lines of industry, such as the 
automobile and other appliances. I 
believe that beauty parlors have made 
our world beauty conscious and the 
appeal to beauty and the demand for 
beauty is one which has to be met. 
Up to date I think the appliance 
manufacturers have met this require- 
ment, this demand, in very good shape, 
but they cannot stop there, because 





each generation comes along with new 
ideas and new demands. We must 
keep constantly on the alert, constantly 
on the qui-vive, constantly ready to 
recognize that demand in so far as it 
is practically possible for us to do so. 

One of the principles to which this 
Association has strictly adhered has 
been the need for fundamental and 
basic research. That committee, under 
the direction of F. J. Rutledge, has 
been doing excellent work for over 
nine years, and this work, in my 
opinion, should and must continue. 
Under the direction of a representative 
of the American Gas Association, our 
Domestic Research Committee, al- 
though only one year old, has been 
doing splendid work. My congratu- 
lations to that committee for the prog- 
ress they have made in Domestic Re- 
search. 

The Committee on Fundamental 
Research will render a report through 
C. E. Paige, who is very much inter- 
ested in that subject and who will 
cover it very comprehensively later in 
the sessions. 


Pictured above are Walter F. Norton, of Manchester, N. H., President Denning, and 
Alexander Forward, managing director of the Association, on their way to convention 
Sessions 
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During the past year there has not 
been very much legislation enacted by 
state legislatures which affected the gas 
industry—either division of the busi- 
ness. Perhaps the most notable ex- 
ception was in Texas in reference to 
natural gas reserves. I may say, how- 
ever, that this legislation in Texas 
would not have been enacted had not 
the natural gas industry of the south- 
west presented a united front and was 
determined to procure legislation or 
legislative action so as not to destroy 
or completely annihilate the natural 
gas reserves for the use of the consum- 
ing public. If I may be pardoned for 
a personal reference, our own company 
was one of the pioneers and leaders, 
but we were not alone because we re- 
ceived very able cooperation and as- 
sistance from nearly every company in 
the Southwest. 


National Legislation 


In national legislation, two enact- 
ments have been put on the statute 
books, one of which will prove very 
important and one which may not 
develop so strongly. The important 
one I refer to is the National Se- 
curity Act to which very great atten- 
tion is being directed at the present 
moment, and which becomes effec- 
tive the first day of January, 1937. 
It is not necessary for me to go into 
the details beyond saying that it pro- 
vides, or attempts to provide a system 
whereby employment insurance may be 
set up through the collection of a por- 
tion of the earnings of the employees 
and contributions from the earnings 
of the companies. Just how well this 
legislation may work or how effective 
it may prove, only time and experience 
can tell. Doubtless it will require 
some amendments and only experience 
and time will determine what those 
amendments shall be. We approach 
the matter with temperance and pa- 
tience and will await the outcome to 
see what the developments may be. 

The Robinson-Patman Act is the 
other to which I referred. It is im- 
possible at the present time to say how 
that materially affects the gas industry. 

As an evidence of the encroachment 
of national regulation upon states, one 
matter has been brought to our atten- 
tion quite recently. Heretofore it has 
been considered that the matter of 
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classification of accounts and methods 
by which the industry should keep its 
books, were purely local. Recently 
there has apparently been a determina- 
tion on the part of national authorities 
to attempt to direct the state authorities 
as to how they should set up their 
accounts and how they should direct 
the industry, or that portion of the in- 
dustry under local and state control, 
to keep their accounts. The situation 
at the present moment is in the hands 
of the very able chairman of the Ac- 
counting Section, Mr. Griffith, and the 
members of the Committee on Uni- 
form Classification of Accounts. It is 
being handled with care and discretion 
and you will be advised from time to 
time as the situation develops. 


World Power Attendance 


Your president, managing director 
and other members of your Associa- 
tion attended the World Power Con- 
ference which was held in Washing- 
ton recently, and carefully guarded the 
interests of the industry so far as we 
felt it was necessary to do so. We 
fraternized with the delegates from 
foreign countries, were extremely cour- 
teous to them and helped them as best 
we could on their tours. I feel that 
we succeeded in so far as the gas in- 
dustry is concerned, in aiding and 
assisting in the creation of better in- 
ternational feeling which is evident 
from the numerous letters of apprecia- 
tion which were received from the 
foreign delegates on their return home. 

On the side of salesmanship, new 
ideas and new thoughts are coming 
into our business and more effort is 
being made to develop selling ideas. 
In this connection I want to suggest 
to you that some of the companies 
have found it very helpful in the de- 
velopment of their business to create 
in the minds of their employees, the 
idea that they are salesmen no matter 
what their jobs may be. The em- 
ployee should not only be interested 
in selling appliances but should sell 
the company as well. If that is done 
there will be created much better and 
improved public relations where such 
improvements need to be created. 

The Technical Section is experienc- 
ing some trouble, I understand, due 
to the increasing cost of labor and 
materials. They have been called upon 


Win New Buick Cars 


Four lucky men drove new 1937 
Buick cars home from the A. G. A. 
convention as a result of their drawing 
winning numbers at the exhibition of 
gas appliances and equipment held by 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. The win- 
ners are: William J. Foy, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, N. Y.; 
C. L. Bensel, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, N. J.; 
Frederick R. Todd, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Boston, Mass.; 
and Ronald A. Maloney, Bridgeport 
Gas Light Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The cars were presented by the 
A. G. A. E. M. as an added attraction 
at the exhibition. 


to devise ways and means to meet the 
increasing costs and of course that is 
difficult when you are beset on one 
hand by increasing cost of labor and 
materials and on the other by the re- 
luctance of regulating authorities to 
grant increases in rates to meet such 
increased costs. However, they have 
been forging ahead and their work 
has been well done. During the past 
year they have not only had to meet 
problems of that kind, but problems 
brought about by the elements, by 
frost and by flood in many sections 
of the country. However, these condi- 
tions have been met with courage and 
fortitude and skill. I think the spirit 
in which the rank and file have met 
these conditions is well exemplified in 
a case that came to my attention, if you 
will pardon another personal refer- 
ence, when one of our men mud from 
head to foot and weary from loss of 
sleep staggered in and said, “Well, 
boss, we had a Hell of a time and no- 
body knew it but us.” 

In the Commercial Section, sales 
conferences have been held as well as 
sales contests. In many places they 
have been very successful. The spirit 
and method of cooperation developed 
with the gas-consuming public has 
been highly important. I am quite sure 
that it will result not only in added 
sales but improved customer relations. 

Our Rate Committee has been active. 
Of course rates are like the poor— 
they are always with us. They have 
been working on the principle that not 
only should costs but the value of the 
service be included in any rate com- 
putation and in these days the value of 
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service is becoming more and more im- 
portant. The work of the Rate Com- 
mittee will continue and I am sure they 
will give the same attention to the 
work as they have heretofore. Of 
course, after all, the rate problem is 
more of less a local problem, appli- 
cable to each individual company, based 
upon a fair return from present fair 
value of property at the time it is 
being used for public use, plus a cost 
of service, plus other elements. It is 
a continuing matter, never-ending, 
which calls for our best skill and best 
intelligence, which we know the Rate 
Committee is giving to it. 


Laboratories’ Work Grows 

One of the most important adjuncts 
of the American Gas Association is 
our testing laboratory at Cleveland and 
Los Angeles. It is mot necessary at 
the present moment to go greatly into 
detail. I think you are all impressed 
with the results of that work under 
the very able leadership of the Labora- 
tory Committee, and the splendid di- 
rection of R. M. Conner, the Cleve- 
land laboratory director. That work 
has been greatly increased and we have 
met all the demands made upon us. 
The work is growing and calls for 
greater support in the future from the 
Association. It is one of the things 
which will help us to maintain greater 
public confidence through the use of 
the Approval Seal which the labora- 
tory puts upon appliances, and one 
which they know is a mark of honest 
manufacture and honest service, to 
both of which this Association thor- 
oughly subscribes. 

I want to direct your attention again 
to the appliance exhibit. This is the 
first one we have had in two years, 
and it seems to me it marks a new 
era—and I can think of nothing better 
on the spur of the moment which bet- 
ter describes what I intend to say— 
it marks a new era in that there is a 
new feeling and a new resolve in the 
determination to go ahead in the de- 
velopmient of appliances to meet ex- 
isting demands, and not only for the 
profit of the manufacturers but for the 
profit of the consumers as well. The 
manufacturers are producing appli- 
ances today which our people can go 
out and sell and overcome sales re- 
sistance easier than with the old-fash- 
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ioned appliances. I congratulate the 
manufacturers on their work in that 
respect and am quite confident that it 
will be continued. 

I want to express my appreciation 
for the cooperation of the A.G. A. 
staff and for the efficient manner in 
which Major Forward, our managing 
director, has set it up, and for the 
splendid work which they have done 
during the past year. 

We hear much these days about the 
natural resources of America, but I 
have yet to hear anyone mention the 
conservation of what I consider one 
of the most valuable assets this nation 
has—the American business man. It 
has become the custom these days in 
some circles and among some classes of 
people to classify or accuse the Ameri- 
can business man of being selfish. I 
maintain that as a class there is no 
more unselfish, more devoted group 
with high ideals in America than the 
American business man. 

I think this nation is making a very 
serious mistake when it fails to make 
use of the splendid assets, the skill, 
knowledge and experience and the pa- 
triotism of the American business man. 
However, I think we are going to be 
called upon more and more and I 
think the remedy rests with us. We 
must have courage to assert ourselves. 
We must first have the intelligence to 
know that we are right and secondly, 
courage enough to assert ourselves. 

We hear much these days about tax- 
ation. The other day there came to 
my desk a memorandum from one of 
my executives calling attention to the 
fact that according to a statement pub- 
lished in the newspapers, taxes—fed- 
eral, state and local—cost the aver- 
age family in the Texas area $1.55 per 
day, while the average daily consump- 
tion of natural gas in the same terri- 
tory was 15 cents. I may add that 
approximately 2 cents of that 15 cents 
was the company’s portion of the 
taxes. 

Now again we are facing a prob- 
lem of so-called regulation. The gas 
industry has been under local and state 
regulation for so long that it has be- 
come accustomed to it, at least we have 
in our section of the country. I don’t 
think any enlightened business man or 
any enlightened gas man objects to 
reasonable regulation—regulation that 


gives due regard to the interests of the 
customer, the property owner and the 
labor’ involved. But regulation has 
become synonymous with rate reduc- 
tion. We are told that regulation must 
be in the interests of the consumer. 

My answer to that is that such a 
statement is morally and economically 
wrong. Economic slavery is just as 
reprehensible as human slavery. Unless 
all parties to a transaction rendering 
a service are fairly and honestly treated 
and receive fair and honest compensa- 
tion for services rendered, in the end 
it means disruption and possible de- 
struction of the service. If that be 
the objective sought then inevitably it 
will be accomplished. However, I do 
not think that is the objective sought 
in the minds of the American people. 

I think that the American people 
are perfectly willing and desirous to 
see the parties to every transaction get 
fair treatment. 

I do not believe that the Lord ever 
put in any one single human individ- 
ual the ability to control everybody's 
actions—human, social, business or 
otherwise. I do not concede that any 


New A. G. A. Director 





Marcy L. Sperry, president of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, Washington, 
D. C., who was elected a director of the 
American Gas Association at a meeting of 
the Executive Board in Atlantic City, Oc- 
tober 26. Mr. Sperry is a member of the 
committee conducting the national advertis- 
ing campaign and has long been active in 
association work 
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one individual has the sum total of 
all human wisdom, but I do believe 
that when the American people give 
careful study and attention to the 
problems before them, that they will 
answer them with the inherent tradi- 
tions of their history behind them with 
fair and honest reasoning. 

Therefore, I say.to you: Can we not 
here and now renew our courage, re- 
new our faith in our institutions and 
our allegiance to them, with the firm 
and abiding faith that we shall go for- 
ward conquering our difficulties, and 
see that ‘“‘government of the people, 
by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


William Rasch Again 
Heads A. G. A. E. M. 


FFICERS who guided the affairs of 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers with outstand- 
ing success in the first year of its exist- 
ence, were re-elected at the association’s 
annual meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 25. Those re-elected are: presi- 
dent, William T. Rasch, president, Ameri- 
can Gas Products Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.; vice-president, Merrill N. Davis, 
vice-president, S. R. Dresser Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bradford, Pa.; treasurer, Donald 
McDonald, secretary, American Meter Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Following are the new board of directors: 
W. T. Rasch, American Gas Products 
Corporation, New York, N. Y.; Merrill N. 
Davis, S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bradford, Pa.; Donald McDonald, 
American Meter Company, New York, N. 
Y.; Paul R. Tappan, Tappan Stove Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio; H. N. Ramsey, 
Welsbach Company, Gloucester City, N. J.; 
Richard F. Cleary, Homestead Heater Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; J. P. Morley, Bastian- 
Morley Company, LaPorte, Ind.; F. E. 
Sellman, Servel, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
Frank H. Adams, Surface Combustion Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio; W. Frank Roberts, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Earl W. Roberts, Roberts 
Brass Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; J. A. Robertshaw, Robertshaw 
Thermostat Company, Youngwood, Pa.; W. 
P. Hutchinson, Sprague Meter Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; H. J. Johnson, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. Peter 
Eastman, Eastman Manufacturing Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis.; W. J. Bailey, Day & 
Night Water Heater Co., Ltd., Monrovia, 
Calif.; Clarence Graham, James Graham 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, Calif.; 
John A. Fry, Detroit-Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; A. P. Brill, Ruud 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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On the Boardwalk 





J. D. Creveling, New York, and 


Merrill N. Desist, Beadjeed C. W. Berghorn and Nils T. Sellman, 


of New York 






William T. Rasch, New York, president, 
Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 








Louis C. Smith and 
George L. Cullen, of 
Harrisburg 


Craig Espey, Chicago, 
and Clifford Jobnstone, 


San Francisco 


Isaac T. Haddock, Cambridge, and W. W. Winter and W. Street Russell, 
George W. Stiles, Portland, Me. of Atlanta 
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Robert E. Ramsey, Philadelphia, H. R. Sterrett, 
New Haven, and B. V. Pfeiffer, Philadelphia 
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C. H. Waring, T. J. Strickler, and Ray T. 
Ratliff, of Kansas City 


Andrew J]. Gonnoud, Brooklyn, and 
unidentified delegate 


R. E. Fisher, San Francisco, and 
Davis M. DeBard, New York 


B. G. Neilson, Brooklyn, Clifford E. Paige, Brooklyn, Frank 
Adams, Toledo, and Michael Milne-Watson, London, England 


ey ete 


H. C. Cooper, Pittsburgh, and unidentified 


delegate 


Oliver Hagerman, Chicago, T. B. Gregory, Pittsburgh, Philip G. 
Gossler, New York, and Walter C. Beckjord, New York 
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New Directors and Chairmen 





Charles W. Bennett Henry L. Doherty O. H. Fogg F. A. Newton 
Director Director Director Director 





James F. Pollard William T. Rasch W. E. Steinwedell John K. Swanson 
Director Director Director Director 





Percy S. Young George E. Welker Herbert E. Cliff F. M. Banks 
Director Chairman Chairman Chairman 
Natural Gas Dept. Accounting Section Commercial Section 





Ralph L. Manier John A. Fry M. I. Mix Henry Obermeyer 
Chairman Chairman Chairman Chairman 
Industrial Gas Sect Manufacturers’ Sect. Technical Section Pub. and Adv. Com. 
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Who’s Who— 
Among New A.G. A. Officers 


HERMAN RUSSELL 
President 


President of Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. Has 
devoted most of professional and business 
career to gas and electric public utility 
industries. 

Graduated from University of Michigan 
in 1898. Took up post-graduate work in 
Chemical and Gas Engineering, receiving 
Master’s Degree in 1900, winning first 
scholarship established by Michigan Gas 
Association. 

Entered employ of Detroit Gas Com- 
pany, became assistant superintendent in 
1902. Went to San Francisco in 1903 as 
superintendent of gas manufacturing. Be- 
came assistant superintendent of gas manu- 
facturing in Cincinnati in 1904. 

In 1905 became assistant superintend- 
ent of gas works of Rochester Railway 
and Light Company. Remained with that 
company and its successor, The Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation, until the 
present. Made superintendent of gas 
manufacturing in 1906; assistant manager 
in 1914, general manager in 1919, vice- 
president and director in 1922, and presi- 
dent, director and general manager in 
1929. 

Past president, Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce; and Rochester Civic Improve- 
ment Association; past secretary, Oak Hill 
Country Club of Rochester; president of 
Rochester Industrial Development Cor- 
poration; director, Lincoln Alliance 
Bank; Board of Governors, Genesee Hos- 
pital; member American Gas Association, 
Edison Electric Institute, The Empire State 
Gas and Electric Association, Society of 
the Genesee, Rochester section of Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Genesee Valley, 
Rochester, Advertising, and Automobile 
Clubs, and Rochester Engineering Society. 
Also vice-president, Mechanics Institute 
and The Rochester Association. 


N. C. McGOWEN 
Vice-President 


President of United Gas Public Service 
Company, Houston, Texas. Prominent in 
the natural gas industry in the south- 
west for many years. Has high record 
as a producer of natural gas and as a 
business man. Took a leading part in 
the development of the great natural gas 
fields of Louisiana and in promoting the 
interests of the Natural Gas Association 
of America, now the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment of the American Gas Association. 

After amalgamation of the old natural 


gas association with the American Gas 
Association, served as first chairman of 
the Natural Gas Department. At that 
time was vice-president of the Palmer 
Corporation, operating in Louisiana. Af- 
ter organization of the United Gas Public 
Service Company, was transferred to 
Houston as president, retaining his resi- 
dence in Shreveport. 

Has been z leader in civic affairs in his 
city and is identified with a number of 
large industrial enterprises outside the 
industry. Consistent advocate of conser- 
vation of natural gas. 


CONRAD N. LAUER 
Vice-President 


President of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Born November 25, 1869 at Three Tuns, 
Montgomery County, Pa. Educated in 
public and private schools in Montgomery 
County; received technical training under 
private tutors. In 1893, entered the em- 
ploy of the Link Belt Company where he 
advanced to plant superintendent. In 
1902, became associated with Dodge and 
Day, and with its successor companies, 
Dodge, Day and Zimmerman, and Day 
and Zimmerman, Inc., serving as general 
manager, member of firm, secretary, 
treasurer and vice-president. 

Elected president, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company in 1929, succeeding Paul 
Thompson, retired. Subsequently ap- 
pointed member of Philadelphia Munici- 
pal Gas Works Commission and vice- 
president of the United Gas Improvement 
Company. 

Author of “Engineering in American 
Industry.” Member A. G. A. Committee 
on National Advertising; chairman, In- 
dustrial Division, Welfare Federation of 
Philadelphia. Director: Autocar Com- 
pany, Cold Spring Bleachery, Bates Inc., 
Day and Zimmerman Securities Corp., 
The Welsbach Co., Ugite Sales Corp., The 
Utilities Realty Co., and Sharpe and 
Dohme. Past president, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

Also vice-president and member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce; vice-president, Regional 
Planning Committee, Philadelphia Tri- 
State District. Active in Engineers Club 
of Philadelphia, Taylor Society, Franklin 
Institute, The Manufacturers, Racquet, 
Poor Richard, University, Midday and 
Penn Athletic clubs and other charitable 
and civic organizations. 

Active participant in A. G. A. activities. 
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GEORGE E. WELKER 
Chairman, Natural Gas Department 


President of United Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Oil City, Pa. 

Born in Oil City, Pa., October 24, 1888. 
Received B.S. in Chemical Engineering, 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potts- 
dam, N. Y., in 1909; B.S. in Mining En- 
gineering, Michigan College of Mines in 
1910, E. M., 1910. 

Civic engineer and geologist, United 
Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, W. Va., 1910- 
1912; chief engineer and geologist, Iro- 
quois Natural Gas Corp., Buffalo, 1912-17. 
Affiliated with United Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Oil City, since 1918; vice-president 
and consulting engineer, United Natural 
Gas Co., Mars Co., 1924-27; president 
both companies since 1927. President, 
Ridgway Natural Gas Company, St. 
Mary’s Natural Gas Co., The Sylvania 
Corp., Smethport Natural Gas Co., and 
Mercer County Gas Co. 

Director and past president of Pennsyl- 
vania Natural Gas Men's Association; di- 
rector, Oil City Chamber of Commerce; 
member, Managing Committee, Natural 
Gas Department. 

Has acted as consulting engineer in 
many rate case proceedings before courts 
and public service commissions in the 
U. S. and Canada. 


HERBERT E. CLIFF 
Chairman, Accounting Section 


Assistant to general auditor, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Entered employ of Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, October 1, 1924. 
Long active in American Gas Association 
and New Jersey Gas Association affairs. 
Served as member and chairman of sev- 
eral A. G. A. Accounting Section com- 
mittees. Secretary of New Jersey Gas 
Association for four years, and president 
of that organization during 1935-36. 


F. M. BANKS 
Chairman, Commercial Section 


Vice-president in charge of sales, South- 
ern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Following war service as instructor in 
Motor Transport Division of U. S. Army, 
entered Colorado School of Mines. Two 
years later entered Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, graduating in 1922 with 
B.S. in Electro-chemical Engineering. Be- 
came associated with engineering depart- 
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ment, Southern California Gas Company 
the same year, later being appointed sales 
supervisor of the eastern division with head- 
quarters in San Bernardino. 

Three years later made assistant to man- 
ager, sales department, in Los Angeles. 
From 1927 to 1930, manager of San Joa- 
quin Valley Division of the company, re- 
turning from there to Los Angeles as gen- 
eral superintendent of sales. In 1934 made 
a director and in 1935 elected to position 
of vice-president in charge of sales. 

Has served as chairman of the Commer- 
cial Section and director, Pacific Coast Gas 
Association. 


RALPH L. MANIER 
Chairman, Industrial Gas Section 

Supervisor of industrial and commercial 
heat sales and air conditioning for the 
Syracuse Lighting Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Graduate in mechanical engineering, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy and 
a Licensed Professional Engineer in the 
State of New York. 

After two years with the United States 
Engineering Department, entered the gas 
industry as cadet engineer with the Munici- 
pal Gas Company, Albany, N. Y., where 
he advanced to works superintendent and 
industrial gas sales engineer. During the 
war, was chief inspector, U. S. Ordinance 
Department, Albany Toluol Plant. Joined 
staff of Syracuse Lighting Company, Inc. in 
1920 as supervisor of industrial and com- 
mercial heating sales and now supervises 
electric heating and air conditioning in ad- 
dition to mixed and natural gas sales. 

Active in American Gas Association since 
1924, having served for six years as chair- 
man, Industrial Gas Survey Committee, and 
chairman of the following additional com- 
mittees: Competitive Fuel, Utilization Data, 
Large Volume Water Heating, and Non- 
Ferrous Metal Treating. Past president, 
Syracuse chapter, American Society for Met- 
als, and acting president, Central New York 
Air Conditioning Association. 


JOHN A. FRY 

Chairman, Manufacturers’ Section 

President, Detroit-Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Entire business career has been with the 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company. Started 
as timekeeper in 1905 and advanced through 
the following positions: paymaster, 1909; 
superintendent, 1916; general manager, 
1920; and vice-president, 1925. Elected 
president in 1935. 

Director, Detroit-Michigan Stove Com- 
pany and Detroit Board of Commerce. 
Member of the Detroit Club, Detroit Golf 
Club and Detroit Athletic Club. 


M. I. MIX 
Chairman, Technical Section 

Superintendent of distribution, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Born in Chicago, educated in the public 
schools. Graduated from University of 
Illinois in 1913, B.S. degree in Mechanical 


Engineering. Joined The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. in 1914 as station 
chemist at South Station. Appointed as- 
sistant electrical engineer in 1915, in 
charge of electrolysis investigation and 
mitigation, installation and maintenance of 
electrical equipment. 

In 1917, became assistant superintendent, 
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pressure department; in 1923 promoted to 
superintendent, transmission department, 
and in 1924, became assistant general su- 
perintendent of distribution. Advanced to 
general superintendent of distribution in 
1927. 

Served as chairman of the A.G.A. Dis- 
tribution Committee in 1928. 


Gas Industry Trends Are in 
Right Direction 


(From The Financial World, October 
28, 1936) 


ED by the natural gas division, the gas 

industry in spite of its troubles politi- 
cal and economic, is making encouraging 
progress. Revenues are improving; total 
output is up; new business activities are 
increasing. True, not many of these in- 
creases are yet being shown in net earnings, 
because of rate reductions, staggering tax 
burdens and increased operating costs, but 
the trend is definitely upward. For ex- 
ample, in the first seven months of the 
current year total sales of manufactured gas 
amounted to 227.83 billion cubic feet as 
compared with 213.44 billion cubic feet 
sold in the first seven months of 1935—a 
gain of 6.7 per cent. During the same 
period, natural gas sales jumped 18.7 per 
cent to a new high record of 740.35 bil- 
lion cubic feet as compared with 623.67 
billion cubic feet. Thus, total sales of 
manufactured and natural gas in the first 
seven months of 1936 amounted to 968.18 
billion cubic feet-—a gain of almost 15.7 
per cent over the total of 837.11 billion 
cubic feet of gas sold in the corresponding 
1935 period. 

As stated above, these sales increases 
have not all been reflected in net earnings, 
but the trend is definitely upward.  Al- 
though aggregate net income figures are 
not yet available for the current year, gross 
revenues for the first seven months show a 
gain of almost 7 per cent, amounting to 
$470.02 million as compared with $439.47 
million gross reported in the 1935 period. 
Gross revenues from manufactured gas 
alone have declined, but the gains made 
by the other branch of the industry have 
been sufficient to swing the total figures to 
the plus column. Some encouragement may 
be had from the fact that rate cuts now 
appear to be largely a matter of the past 
and the increased sales of manufactured 
gas—due in part to these cuts—should 
eventually be reflected favorably in the 
income account. 

From the investor's point of view inter- 
est centers largely upon the rapidly ex- 
panding natural gas industry. Although 
natural gas is entering numerous entirely 
new fields, it must be remembered that 
some of its gains are being made at the 
expense of manufactured gas. Although 
probably not yet completed, natural gas de- 
velopment consisting of the building of 





large trunk lines appears to have reached 
its peak. However, the extension of small 
lines from existing trunk lines to large and 
small communities is still in an early stage 
of development and many new gains can 
be expected in this field. The sale of the 
fuel at wholesale to the companies formerly 
distributing manufactured gas to the cities 
en route is similar to the developments 
followed by electric power in recent years. 

The larger holding company units have 
made rapid strides in expanding their nat- 
ural gas operations and although the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 is a factor of uncer- 
tainty in this as well as in the electrical 
industry, the securities of the larger and 
more firmly established companies appear 
to be suitable for purchase. 


Housing Projects Use Gas 


ODERN gas kitchen equipment will 

be included in 25 of the 50 slum 
clearance and low-rent housing projects 
on PWA’s program, Howard A. Gray, 
Director of Housing, reported recently to 
Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes. Low costs for gas have been 
achieved for these projects through whole- 
sale purchase from various public utility 
companies. 

As a means of assuring lowest possible 
rentals, the Housing Division has con- 
tracted for gas cooking service for some 
10,359 living units, approximately half the 
program, Mr. Gray said. In some of the 
developments, where favorable contracts 
have been made, gas refrigeration has been 
planned. 

In the 25 projects in which gas is to be 
used, the average rate made available to 
the Housing Division is .0836 per therm. 
By making contracts to consume gas on a 
wholesale basis, the Housing Division was 
able to achieve a substantial saving in 
operating .costs for tenants, thus creating 
savings in operation of their dwellings. 

By using gas equipment in the 25 proj- 
ects specified and purchasing gas on a 
large scale basis, Mr. Gray reported to Ad- 
ministrator Ickes that it will cost tenants 
considerably less each month for cooking 
than heretofore when they were forced to 
purchase fuel in small amounts for indi- 
vidual home use. This saving they can 
apply to their rent payments or devote it 
to other purposes. 
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President Denning, left, is shown presenting the A.G. A. Meritorious Service Medal to George L. Creely, of Somerville, N. J. Right— 
George Edward Hitz, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., receives the Beal Medal from F. A. Lydecker, chairman of the Technical Section 


Convention Honors 


Three Gas Men 


IGHLIGHT of the final general session at Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention in Atlantic City was 
the presentation of awards to three men for their achieve- 
ments during the year. Leon John Willien, operating 
gas engineer, Public Utility Engineering and Service 
Corp. (formerly Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corp.) , Chicago, received the Charles A. Munroe- Award 
in recognition of his outstanding contribution in the 
general interest of the gas industry. George Edward Hitz, 
superintendent of distribution, Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was awarded the 
Beal Medal for contributing the best technical paper 
to Association meetings during the year. For having 
performed the most meritorious deed in the saving of 
life in the industry, George L. Creely, gas distribution 
superintendent, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Somerville, N. J., received the A. G. A. Meritorious 
Service Medal. 
The Charles A. Munroe Award was made to Mr. 
Willien for his “rational and consistent research, success 


Leon John Willien, of Chicago, left, is pictured receiving the Charles and number of applications, generosity of contributions, 


A, Munroe Award from Marcy pd net chairman of the Award Com- originality and usefulness to the industry, in the field of 
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advanced processes for manufacturing, mix- 
ing and transmitting gas.” 

Presentation of the award, which consists 
of a substantial financial acknowledgment 
and engrossed certificate, was made by 
Marcy L: Sperry, president of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company, Washington, 
D. C., and chairman of the Charles A. Mun- 
roe Award Committee. In addition to Mr. 
Sperry, the committee was composed of: 
Charles W. Bradley, vice-president, Public 
Service Company of Northern IIl., Chicago, 
Ill., and Harry D. Hancock, engineer, Cities 
Service Company, New York, N. Y. The 
committee’s recommendation was approved 
by the Executive Board. 

This is not the first time Mr. Willien has 
been honored by the American Gas Associa- 
tion for noteworthy and meritorious service 
to the gas industry. In 1928 he received the 
Beal Medal for contributing the most valu- 
able technical paper presented before a 
meeting of the Association during the previ- 
ous year. He was chairman of the Technical 
Section in 1924, chairman of the Committee 
on Disposal of Waste from Gas Plants in 
1920 and chairman of the Carbonization 
Committee in 1922. He was a member of 
the Managing Committee of the Technical 
Section for many years. 

In 1932, Mr. Willien was elected an 
honorary member of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association in recognition for the develop- 
ment of a process for the production of a 
high B.t.u. manufactured gas with existing 
equipment, which could be used as a sub- 
stitute for natural gas in the event of a fail- 
ure in the natural supply or which could 
be mixed with natural gas in any propor- 
tions to augment the natural gas supply at 
times of peak loads. This development was 
voted the most valuable in the gas industry 
on the Pacific Coast for that year. 

Graduated from Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1906, with a 
B.S. degree in chemistry, Mr. Willien re- 
ceived his M.S. in 1908 and Ch.E. in 1910. 
His first position was as analytical chemist 
in the laboratory of Arthur D. Little, Bos- 
ton, Mass. From 1907 to 1910 he was 
chemist for the Springfield Gas Light Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. For the next six- 
teen years, he was chief chemist and chem- 
ical engineer for Charles H. Tenney & Co., 
Boston, Mass. in charge of gas plant opera- 
tions and a central chemical testing laboratory. 
On February 15, 1926, he was appointed gas 
engineer for Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation and in 1927 he became 
operating gas engineer for Byllesby. 

He was commissioned Major in Chemical 
Warfare Service during the World War, 
serving as Commanding Officer of the Of- 
fense Department of the Development Divi- 
sion in Cleveland, Ohio. He is a member 
of American Gas Association, Mid-West 
Gas Association, Wisconsin Gas Association 
and Western Society of Engineers. 


Beal Medal Award 
Presentation of the Beal Medal was made 
to Mr. Hitz by F. A. Lydecker, chairman 
of the Association's Technical Section, act- 
ing in behalf of the family of the late W. R. 





Beal who established the award in 1897. 

The paper which won this conspicuous 
recognition for Mr. Hitz was entitled “Ex- 
perience in Leak Proofing Bell and Spigot 
Joints.” Leakage in bell and spigot joints 
has been a subject of great interest to gas 
distribution engineers for many years. Mr. 
Hitz’s paper, in the unanimous opinion of 
the award committee, represents a distinct 
forward step in improving the efficiency of 
gas distributing systems. 

C. A. Harrison, assistant general man- 
ager, Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio, is 
chairman of the Beal Medal Committee 
whose recommendation was approved by 
the Executive Board. Other members of the 
committee are: F. A. Lydecker, general 
superintendent, gas distribution, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, 
N. J., and M. I. Mix, superintendent of dis- 
tribution, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The award consists of a bronze medal 
and a substantial cash payment. It has been 
bestowed sparingly, the list of those so 
honored containing the names of many well 
known leaders of the gas industry. Follow- 
ing are those who have received the medal: 
Henry L. Doherty, Arthur Glasgow, I. N. 
Knapp, B. H. Spangenberg, Henry L. Rice, 
W. H. Gartley, C. J. Ramsburg, H. W. Al- 
rich, L. E. Worthing, C. O. Bond, O. B. 
Evans, F. E. Steere, E. J. Brady, F. W. Sperr, 
Jr., A. W. Warner, R. L. Brown, L. J. Wil- 
lien, Louis Stein, P. T. Dashiell, R. B. Harper, 
S. S. Tomkins, and W. H. Fulweiler. 

Born in 1894 in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Mr. Hitz was educated in the local public 
schools, with subsequent special training in 
his chosen field of endeavor. His connec- 
tion with the Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation began on August 15, 1911 
as clerk and utility man in the gas service 
department, leading up to foreman of the 
gas meter shop. In 1919 he entered a Cadet 
Engineering Course in the gas engineering 
and operating departments, which led to his 
appointment in 1920 as gas supervisor of 
the distribution department. 

In 1921 he was appointed superintendent 
of the gas operating department, followed, 
in 1925, by his appointment as engineer of 
the gas properties. He took over the duties 
of superintendent of production in 1928, 
operating the five gas plants of the com- 
pany. His present position as superintend- 
ent of distribution in the gas department 
began in 1932. 

Mr. Hitz has contributed technical re- 
ports to the American Gas Association, The 
Empire Gas and Electric Association, and 
many trade papers. Among his recent de- 
velopments in the distribution of gas are 
the Service Testing Plug, Ground Aerator, 
a method of locating leaks in gas mains, 
and a method of thawing and preventing 
frozen services. 

L. B. Denning, president of the Associa- 
tion, presented the A.G.A. Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal to Mr. Creely. The act for which 
Mr. Creely was so singularly honored oc- 
curred during a severe electric storm at 2:00 
P.M. on May 13, 1936. A bolt of lightning 
had stuck a 216,000-gallon gasoline stor- 
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age tank on the property of the Standard 
Oil Company located on Second Street, 
Somerville, just adjacent to the property of 
the gas distribution department of Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company at the 
corner of Hamilton and Second Streets. The 
lightning bolt had opened a seam in the 
overlapped metal folds along the edge of 
the tank top for a distance of approxi- 
mately six feet, allowing gasoline fumes to 
escape from the tank, which at the time con- 
tained 110,000 gallons of gasoline. Escap- 
ing fumes from this opening ignited and 
burned to a height of from two to three feet. 


Mr. Creely’s Heroic Act 

Mr. Creely, who at the time was in his 
office not far from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany tank, was advised by Mrs. Warren 
Moore, 93 Hamilton Street, Somerville, 
N. J., that the tank was on fire. Upon in- 
vestigation Mr. Creely saw an arc of flame 
creeping along the top edge of the tank, 
and realizing the hazard, and with complete 
disregard for his personal safety, immedi- 
ately ran to the tank and climbed the forty- 
foot iron ladder to the top. Footing was 
treacherous as the top of the tank is slightly 
conical, it was wet, and there is no guard 
rail around the tank. Upon reaching the 
top of the tank he took off his rain coat and 
with it started at one end of the burning 
fumes to subdue the flames. Within a pe- 
riod of five minutes Mr. Creely had extin- 
guished the last flicker of the flames. 

George Armstrong, a Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company employee, followed 
Mr. Creely to the top of the tank and stood 
by ready to render assistance if required. 

Mr. Creely’s bravery and quick thinking 
as shown by his climbing onto the roof of 
the tank and extinguishing the fire averted 
what might have presented a serious situa- 
tion and would no doubt have resulted in 
loss of life and considerable damage to sur- 
rounding property had the oil tank exploded. 

Mr. Creely’s courageous work brought 
him nation-wide acclaim. Newspapers all 
over the country carried stories of his heroic 
action, and he was invited to describe the 
experience over a coast-to-coast hook-up on 
the radio as a feature of the Kate Smith 
program. The March of Time re-enacted 
the exploit in another feature on the air 
and radio news commentators commended 
him in their broadcasts of the outstanding 
news events of the day. 

The award consists of a gold medal, but- 
ton and certificate. 


Approved Respiratory 
Devices Listed 


LIST’ of all devices for giving respira- 

tory protection which had the official 
certification of approval of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines on August 25, 1936, has 
been made available. The equipment listed 
and the manufacturer thereof have met all 
of the requirements and passed the tests for 
safety, practicability, and efficiency required 
at the time approval was granted. The list 
and schedules of requirements and _ tests 
may be secured from the Bureau of Mines. 
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What They Said in Atlantic City 


National advertising of the character we are doing has never yet 
failed to produce results when an industry sponsoring it had a 
superior product to sell, and when the units or members of 
that industry were sufficiently enlightened to identify them- 
selves with every step of the national program. 

—T. J. Strickler 


America needs 6,700,000 new homes today! New construction 
for the first nine months of this year has already exceeded new 
building for all of 1935 by 23 per cent. Contracts awarded 
for the past August registered the largest monthly total in 
more than five years. Seventy per cent of all these new homes 
are single and two-family dwellings, with an attendant gas 
revenue 116 per cent greater per home than that of an apart- 
ment house dwelling unit. 


—R. S. Agee 


Each and every executive of a combination company should give 
a few minutes of serious consideration to the fact that when 
there are existing gas facilities available it is better, generally 
speaking, to promote gas refrigeration, cooking and water 
heating than electric from the standpoint of both the company 
and the customer. 


—R. E. Ginna 


Our experience and observation indicates that your industrial 
department should be headed by a man who by training, in- 
stinct and experience is a salesman. He should have an engi- 
neering background but judge him as a salesman and not as an 
engineer. Back him up with the engineering talent. 

—Frank H. Adams 


The glamour of electricity has blinded many people to the mod- 
ern usefulness of gas. We know there is romance in electricity 
but there is great need in every large community for gas serv- 
ice. Nor do I mean a left-over field or one at present unde- 
veloped. I mean gas service in its present sphere which covers 
industrial, commercial and domestic applications. 

—Hugh H. Cuthrell 


As the bottled gas group pushes forward in its attack on the gas 
sales frontier, it is developing customers that may later be 
served by gas mains. This widespread aggressive activity is 
selling the Gas Idea and will help keep gas paramount in the 
public’s mind as the fuel. 

—H. Emerson Thomas 


Justified complaints can be reduced and many of them can be 
eliminated, if managements will study them sufficiently to de- 
termine their underlying causes. The formula for improving 
customer relations, and also our balance sheet, is for manage- 
ment to authorize the steps required and to see to it that each 
of the causes is actually followed through and overcome. 

—Irving K. Peck 


Human beings cannot be standardized. Management must cap- 
ture the mind as well as the brawn of workers. 
—Eric A. Nicol 


The real merits of gas as an industrial and commercial fuel will 
be attractively featured in all our advertising—its flexibility ; 
its controllability as to both temperature and furnace atmos- 
phere; its cleanliness; its instant availability; its quick heat- 
ing characteristics; its suitability for a wide variety of applica- 
tions; its saving in handling, storage space and labor costs; 
and its over-all economy and efficiency. 

—J. P. Leinroth 


While the idea of the value of industrial window displays has 
taken hold slowly, those companies which have gone into this 
form of display have developed a consistent, continuing and 
effective program. 


—J]. A. Malone 


There is perhaps no better volume cooking load “insurance” 
than a well rounded line of diversified appliances, large and 
small, using gas in the higher blocks of the rate. 

—Lawrence R. Foote 


Many thousands of gas engines are now in use, have been fur- 
nishing dependable, economical power for years, and it would 
appear from the experience encountered throughout the coun- 
try that wherever the rate structure permits and the competi- 
tive situation warrants it, a more widespread promotion of 
their sale is desirable. 


—W. W. German 


An interesting and valuable development of recent years is the 
extended use of gas as a carburizing medium in continuous or 
batch type furnaces. 


—Hale A. Clark 


Where heat is desired, the use of electrical energy which in its 
production involves heavy losses, to compete with energy in 
the form of gas which escapes such losses, is like trying to. 
make water run up hill. 


—A. M. Beebee 


The A.G.A. Laboratory Seal of Approval would seem to be an 
increasingly usable and useful selling aid, if it is adequately 
utilized. It now appears on 93 to 95 per cent of all gas burn- 
ing appliances sold in the United States and Canada. 

—B. J. Mullaney 


Competition in the industrial and commercial fields is based on 
relatively definite and measurable factors. Competition for 
residential business is far more complex. Comfort, conven- 
ience, prejudices and personal habits of individuals are vital 
factors. For some classes of business intangibles are appar- 
ently of as much importance as price. 

Neither a low rate nor an attractive form of rate will of itself 
produce sales. But a well designed rate, well presented to the 
public, removes the bars to sales, and in itself tends to stim- 
ulate the other needed factors—salesmanship and customer 
satisfaction. The rate thus becomes an invaluable competitive 
weapon. 

—Alfred 1. Phillips 


The important thing is not which particular advertising tie-in 
you adopt, but that you do something tangible and striking to 
identify your company in the eyes of your customers with the 
national trend to gas which A.G.A. cooperative advertising is 
helping to get underway. Don’t doubt for a minute that there 
is such a trend. If I’m wrong, then it isn’t only the gas busi- 
ness, with its comparatively modest $500,000 annual budget 
that is backing the wrong horse to show; it’s at least a score 
of hard bitten experienced national advertisers spending nearly 
ten times that amount in hitching their wagons to the one- 
pointed star, which is the gas flame. 

—Henry Obermeyer 


Almost unlimited markets are waiting to be sold, but they must 
be sold. We need more dealer outlets to help us do this sell- 
ing job. A rough estimate indicates that the gas industry ha: 
not more than one salesman for every 3,000 customers. 

—Charles E. Bennett 
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Without any doubt you are going to experience a marked in- 
crease in your house heating loads if you are prepared to sell 
the potential business involved in the building boom that is 
now imminent. In our case, approximately two-thirds of our 
contracts in 1935 and 1936 covered brand new houses and 
practically all of them were equipped with gas designed equip- 
ment. And what should be of particular significance to the 
equipment manufacturers is that last year over 80 per cent of 
these gas installations in new homes were of the warm air 
type and this year over 95 per cent were of this type. 

—E. H. Lewis 


There is every probability that America is headed into an ex- 
tended period of building activity with home building pre- 
dominating. Of thirty million dwelling units now standing 
in this country not many more than a million are less than 
ten years old. 


—A, C. Shire 


Under present conditions when every coke plant operator is at- 
tempting to reduce operating expenses and to obtain a maxi- 
mum coke credit any means of increasing the value of coke 
breeze is of considerable interest. One possible means of ac- 
complishing this is to convert at least part of the breeze into 
salable coke by mixing with the coal prior to carbonization. 

—F. J. Pfluke 


The gas manufacturing industry has reached a point where it 
must have gas production equipment in which different types 
of solid fuels and any available oil for enriching purposes 
may be used at a moment’s notice, to be able to maintain the 
lowest holder costs. The generating equipment must be flex- 
ible and the efficiencies higher than ever. 

—R. P. Oliveros 


During the period of economic stress there have been many in- 
dividuals publishing research efforts of major magnitude. 
However, in each case it appears that the research efforts have 
been confined, and that more extensive benefits would result 
had centralized agencies conducted such research with the 
local research engineers, providing practical data and as pure 
research developed a fundamental cause, that those engaged in 
operation of a utility or manufacture of equipment could de- 
vote themselves to the production of mechanical equipment. 


—Erick Larson 


We must recognize the highly competitive nature of our business 
and view our consumers’ meters not merely as gas measuring 
devices, but as important accessories for rendering satisfactory 
service. 


The physical properties of pipe coating materials are very im- 
portant in the preparation of a durable and effective protec- 
tive. The effect of temperature variations, rate of moisture 
penetration, physical changes which take place in the material 
after exposure to soil, are among the things we should know 
more about. 

—Charles F. Turner 


The ability to perform the job efficiently is developed most 
rapidly in a worker through instruction—job training. This 
is the most resultful method of raising to a higher level the 
performance of a group of workers, or of an individual 
worker as a rule. 

—Eric A. Nicol 


The collection department is one of the major custodians of the 
company’s reputation. In no other activity is the human equa- 
tion more important in influencing public relations. A lenient 
collection policy, administered at times with poor judgment, 
may cause more ill-will in a community than would be caused 
by a strict policy, tempered with reason, which is admin- 
istered properly. 

—John A. Williams 
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Both in the United States and Great Britain it has been suggested 
that the gas industry should adopt a small thermal unit of 
measurement on the theory that such a unit would be more 
easily understood by the average customer. 

—Donald A. Henry 


The recent disasters, such as flood at Pittsburgh, the Georgia 
sleet storm, and the Florida hurricanes, have emphasized the 
need for radio facilities in dispatching repair crews and ac- 
celerating restoration of service to the stricken areas. 

—K. Kendall Berlyn 


Our experience in heavy oil operation during the last seven years 
has shown that it is almost impossible to determine from the 
chemical analysis—specific gravity, viscosity, flash point, Con- 
radson coke, per cent sulphur, distillation, and hydrocarbon 
tests, etc—whether a heavy oil under consideration is suit- 
able for gas making. 

—H. G. Terzian 


The A.G.A. investigation of pipe coatings and corrosion started 
over 7 years ago. During this time reports by the research 
associate on field and laboratory coating tests, corrosion sur- 
veys, pipe line inspections, cathodic protection, and other 
phases of the work have been published. The results of this 
work along with the results of others, will be assembled and 
arranged in a useful handbook or manual, preparation of 
which has been authorized by the A.G.A. 

—Scott Ewing 


It has been estimated that the wage earners of the country lose 
250,000,000 working days each year through illness. There 
can be no doubt that the gas industry is bearing a sizable 
share of this tremendous loss. The committee is of the opin- 
ion that health service should become a permanent part of 
every industry’s program. 

—M. F. Reeder 


Letter-writing is a function of vital importance. To serve its 
purpose fully, correspondence must not only convey messages, 
but it must also create respect, good will, and friendship for 
the correspondent and the company he represents. 

—J. J. Natale 


The commercial development of processes for the purification of 
gas has followed principally the use at ordinary temperatures 
of the reaction of hydrogen sulfide with solids, such as iron 
oxide, and with liquids. For several years a research group 
has investigated the elimination of sulfur compounds along 
radically different lines, employing elevated temperatures and 
novel purifying materials, and has developed processes which, 
it is believed, offer important advantages over conventional 
processes of purification. These processes relate chiefly to the 
elimination of organic sulfur by means of catalysts and to 
the simultaneous removal of hydrogen sulfide and organic 
sulfur, 


—Wilbert ]. Huff and Lloyd Logan 


The mutual interests of the oil and gas industries have been in- 
dicated by statistics showing considerable similarity for both 
in raw materials used, in transportation methods involved, in 
products made and in uses of the products of the two indus- 
tries. 

—D. W. Wilson 


A pipe line scraper or go-devil for natural gas transmission lines 
has been developed and successfully used in 8-inch, 14-inch 
and 22-inch lines with results which indicate that not only 
may the efficiency of a fouled line be fully restored by internal 
cleaning with such a device but also that the carrying capacity 
may be increased even beyond the original normal capacity for 
new pipe. 

—Frank J]. Trelease 
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Particularly in the last decade, conditions have changed in a 
great many properties. Refinements in the manufacture of gas, 
and the complete change to natural gas in many situations has 
resulted in the distribution of gas devoid of those agents 
which under previous conditions kept our bell and spigot 
joints more or less tight. 

—G. E. Hitz 


It is our belief that no gas load should be taken by utilities on 
which reasonable and competent effort is not made to build up 
in the customer’s mind, by his own experience in the use of 
gas, definite values which make gas, or, if you please, gas 
service, superior to the service he obtains from any other fuel. 
Such values support the rate, increase customer satisfaction, 
decrease complaints, develop more permanent load, and gen- 
erally improve industrial relations. If you have a quality 
product, why not sell the quality with the product? 


—L. S. Reagan 


If we are to treat our customers fairly we must weld the experi- 
ence and judgment of the local engineering men with the ex- 
perience and more diversified talents of the manufacturer. 
When we do this we more fully discharge our obligation of 
providing the customer with a service that will be of material 
benefit to him. 

—Leo J. Sullivan 


Within the last few years the adaption of convection heating has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Its radical departure from former 
methods, having a wide range of application commands the at- 
tention and vision of the prospect for industrial gas. 

Much has been said and written with regard to air conditioning 
in theatres, restaurants, office buildings and for industrial op- 
erations where control of temperature and humidity play an 
important part in the comfort of people and production of 
materials. Gas is scheduled to play an ever growing part in 
this activity limited only by the aggressiveness of our in- 
dustry. 

—Oliver Lloyd Maddux 


Rate schedules can be devised which should be successful in 
meeting competition in the residential and commercial fields 
and in securing a substantial volume of industrial business. 
Such rate schedules should be designed as far as practicable 
to meet directly the local competition in each particular line 
of business. Class rates are peculiarly adapted to this purpose. 


—Alfred I. Phillips 


There is no doubt that we now have adequate gas equipment for 
both process and comfort air conditioning. The market for 
process air conditioning is especially definite and wide in 
scope, there being absolutely no question but that gas-operated 
dehumidifiers are best suited for this work. 

—Charles W. Swenson 


The commercial cooking and baking load represents as high as 
22 per cent of total gas sales in some gas companies. While 
this business with its splendid load factor is sold at a high 
rate in many companies it has not been protected by adequate 
man power. 

—Charles E. Lucke, Jr. 


The number of companies that are now paying specific attention 
to general commercial activities is rapidly increasing. It is our 
sincere hope that every company will study their commercial 
sales problem and provide for this important phase of their 
business, an organization properly equipped to develop it. 


—H. A. Sutton 
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A customer’s impression at the time he applies for service in- 


fluences, to a large degree, his future attitude toward a public 
utility company. 
—R. T. Dudrear 


Completely automatic gas engine power units for furnishing mo- 


tive power for the mechanical refrigeration compressor of any 
manufacturer will, it is expected, be available in any capacity 
and any size for next year (1937). These units will simply re- 
place electric motors for driving conventional refrigerating or 
air conditioning systems. This will be a real boon to gas sum- 
mer air conditioning, especially in the south and southwest 
where much cooling is required, where tap water temperature 
is generally high and the water is expensive, but where cheap 
natural gas is available. 
—L. A. Bickel 


The facts are that the gas industry is not in a moribund condi- 


tion, it is not even on the danger list. We, who believe in 
the gas business, know that it is here to stay and that any 
loose talk to the contrary is sponsored by electric competition 
in a futile attempt to capture the enviable load which the in- 
dustry now commands. Competition cannot permanently in- 
jure the gas load unless it is aided and abetted by inept and 
haphazard sales methods. 


There are now approximately 200 floodlighting jobs in New 


England. It might interest you to know that some electric 
men are a little anxious about our activities. Gas companies 
will do well to investigate gas floodlighting if they really 
want to increase their commercial load. 

—Roy E. Wright 


Today we might erect a monument to TVA in the same spirit 


that the people in Enterprise, Alabama, erected one to the boll 
weevil a few years ago. We in the gas industry see a greater 
interest in our various potentials. The natural gas sections 
in particular are pressing the sale of gas engines for power 
and air conditioning right into the camp of the power com- 
panies. We are making progress! I say, that in many of our 
potentials we can and are out “TVAing” TVA. 


—E,. P. Kramer 


Up until a very few years ago, the status of advertising in the 


gas industry could be described in terms of that celebrated 
remark of Mark Twain’s about the weather. A great deal 
was said about it, but nothing was ever done about it. But 
today things are happening advertising-wise in the gas busi- 
ness, and this convention has devoted probably a greater part 
of its attention to advertising than to any other single subject. 


—Don Parry 


What our customers think we are is of greater importance than 


what we really are. We must know first-hand and directly 
what they think and why they think it. Home Service has 
been, in our organization, not only the best means of learning 
these impressions and opinions but the most direct and ef- 
fective instrument of corrections. 

—E. M. Tharp 


Progress is being made in natural gas conservation. In the 


Amarillo district, constructive legislation upheld by court 
decisions has stopped the stripping of dry gas for its small 
gasoline content and wastage of residue. Following elimina- 
tion of waste in the gas area there has been material reduction 
in gas-oil ratios in the oil-producing parts of the district. In 
1935, California produced 305 billion cubic feet of natural 
gas of which only 6.3 per cent was blown to air. Between 
1923 and 1930 from 60 per cent to 25 per cent was blown 
to the air. 


Discoveries of new reserves are apparently keeping well abreast 


of production. 
—John W. Finch 
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Research and the Gas Industry 


HAVE asked 
I several people 
what they would 
do with a million 
dollars. I ask you. 
If your Board of 
Directors gave 
you a million 
dollars, what 
would you do 
with it? It is 
assumed it is not 
handed to you as a personal gift but 
for a specific purpose. Suppose the ap- 
propriation carried to you this instruc- 
tion: “Use it to develop the gas 
industry.” 

The million dollars I have men- 
tioned is figurative,—large sums so 
often are! I want you to conceive of 
a large sum of money, the largest ever 
devoted to any purpose in this business 
of ours. I want you to assume the 
responsibility for useful expenditure 
in developing further our present na- 
tional necessity—gas service. 

You may dream, you may specu- 
late, you may idealize in your imagi- 
nation but when it comes to signing 
checks you must be practical. From 
your list may be selected possibilities 
in the order of their importance and 
value to the future of our business. 





Ea? 


Clifford E. Paige 


“Why” or Why Not” 

The preparation of a list is a chal- 
lenge to the younger minds in the in- 
dustry. Older minds don’t seem to 
react. Perhaps the older ones lack the 
resilience; perhaps they feel they have 
covered the ground; or maybe they 
are so concerned over keeping up earn- 
ings with what they have, their tired 
brains cannot rise to the inspiration of 
new possibilities. The old may fur- 
nish the direction and the where- 
withal; the young must furnish cre- 
ative thought and ambition. As we 
grow older, we value friendships more 
because we make them less easily. Our 
minds, filled with care and respon- 
sibility, tend to grow less responsive, 
more inclined to walk than to leap. 
Delivered before eighteenth annual conven- 


tion, American Gas Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 26-30, 1936. 








CLIFFORD E. PAIGE, 


President, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The old say “Why,” the young “Why 
not.” 

You don’t do much of anything 
without planning. Planning is intel- 
ligent only if based on research. So 
everyone is more or less constantly 
involved in research problems of one 
kind or another. 

In your thought on this subject you 
will consider whether your concep- 
tion should be local or industry-wide. 
We must assume you have met your 
local situation with whatever your fa- 
cilities provide. 


Rate Making 

You would not propose rate cuts 
as a national matter because you know 
that what might serve in one place 
would not do at all somewhere else. 
So if your mind runs to rate cuts, it 
is probably because in your own situa- 
tion this subject seems paramount. 
Possibly your mind is not so much on 
rates as on their background. If you 
are concerned with the science of rate- 
making, you must know that ever since 
competition began to do battle with 
“what the traffic will bear,” rate-mak- 
ing has become an effort at a scientific 
adjustment of technical and economic 
factors. 

You know, too, that individuals and 
groups have labored long and mightily 
and have brought forth a tremendous 
result. They have even acquired a 
language of their own. Cooperatively 
they have conducted the greatest re- 
search activity ever undertaken by this 
industry. While interpretations may 
vary, they have done much to clarify 
the principles on which rate forms and 
structures must be based. 

Research, even here, is by no means 
ended. Those best qualified to speak 
will tell you that in this vitally im- 
portant field, it can never end. 

Our conventions are really research 
interludes. We bring in from all di- 
rections the latest and best informa- 
tion. We exchange ideas and we test 


experiences. The development of our 
industry has been made possible in 
considerable degree by our facility for 
discussion. 

More than most industries, we have 
come to high achievement by improve- 
ment of details. Have we anything 
which was created perfect in the first 
instance? What eminence we have at- 
tained, and it is considerable, has been 
largely by attention to small things. 

Up to now our system of reporting 
casually on research may have been 
adequate. We have demonstrated our 
ability to meet competition, to develop 
our technique and to improve our ad- 
ministration. 

Two things now make us consider 
our situation in the broadest perspec- 
tive,—namely, future competition and 
an opportunity still more fully to ren- 
der a valuable and necessary public 
service. 

The first step in any program of 
development is a survey of what is 
now available—‘What can we reason 
but from what we know ?” 


Research Local or National? 


We have a few decisions to make— 
shall we approach research as a local 
or a national project? The answer de- 
pends on the next question which is: 
Do we distinguish between that kind 
of applied research which improves on 
details of a recognized article or prin- 
ciple and that kind of pioneering or 
pure research which enters new fields 
where imagination is the sole guide 
and director? 

Applied research is “development” 
and as such is usually best handled as 
a local undertaking. Its accomplish- 
ments may be clarified and expedited 
by free interchange of knowledge at 
convention discussions. ‘‘Development’’ 
is the child of a single-minded energy, 
vision and resourcefulness. It comes 
to meet a definite situation with a 
definite remedy. 

Pure or fundamental, research an- 
ticipates a need and brings opportunity 
where none was known to exist. 
Clearly, this kind of exploratory effort 
is the concern of all, especially where 
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an industry may, by its nature, work 
cooperatively rather than competitively. 

In either kind we need not apolo- 
gize for what we have not done. Quite 
the contrary, if the achievements could 
be set down and added up I believe 
our aggregate would, in consideration 
of our resources, compare favorably 
with any. Who else has such a record 
as that of our own American Gas As- 
sociation Laboratory ? 

Enthusiasm and faith, warranted as 
they surely are, will be more effective 
business builders than calamity howl- 
ing and scolding. 

If your morale needs a little bucking 
up, read carefully the recent bulletin 
from the Association Testing Labora- 
tory, “The Use of Gas and Electric- 
ity for Domestic Cooking and Heat- 
ing.” Keep it in mind when you read 
the romantic advertising of our com- 
petitors. Research opens new fields 
and often recites facts to refute the 
claims of those who look askance at 
“truth in advertising.” 

One of our very good friends felt 
that to discuss the subject of Research 
was to admit a fear and acknowledge 
a weakness. He offers reasons. I can- 
not agree with his reasons nor his 
conclusions. We've got to know facts 
and face them! If the electric range 
is going to be too much for us—and 
I have yet to meet a man, gas or elec- 
tric. who would honestly say so,— 
would it not be better to find it out 
ourselves before somebody else does, 
so that we can redirect our energies ? 


Role of Science 

Dr. Karl T. Compton wrote eleven 
closely printed pages on The Role of 
Science, most of which deals with the 
importance of continuing and devel- 
oping research. He says: “In any 
attempt to make science more effective 
in industry and through it more help- 
ful to the public, certain obstacles 
must be met and overcome. First, I 
would mention the so-called ‘hard- 
headed practical business man’—a man 
without vision, imagination or en- 
thusiasm for new things; a man who 
scoffs at theory or a college degree; 
a man whose sole criterion of proper 
practice is that which he has been ac- 
customed to in the past; a man who 
spends as little as he can on research 
in order that his profits, day by day, 


may be larger. The withering policies 
of such men have driven many a 
flourishing business into obsolescence. 
If, by accident, a research laboratory 
has been set up in this man’s com- 
pany, its staff will be among the first 
to be fired in a depression, thus saving 
temporarily dollars but losing perma- 
nently the capital investment in trained 
intelligence.” 

I blush to remember that after some 
years of painstaking research in a cer- 
tain direction your Finance and Con- 
trol Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, could hardly find the paltry sum 
required to publish the report on it and 
thus make the information available to 
all. It won’t do! Some of us, espe- 
cially those who have the power to 
say “yes” or “no” to large questions, 
have got to decide to get aboard or 
make true the libelous statements now 
being circulated about this industry. 
The gas business is not dead and only 
your apathy can make it seem so. 

Read Mr. Haftenkamp’s paper pre- 
sented at the Empire State Convention 
early this month. If anyone can ab- 
sorb this material without a tingle in 
his spine, he must have a misplaced 
vertebra. But, as he points out, if you 
want a worthwhile result you have to 
earn it. 


Cooperation Necessary 

As an industry we are cooperative, 
but the elements that make it up may 
not be. Is an association formed for 
each member to help every other mem- 
ber, or do they join defensively to 
keep up with what the other fellow is 
doing—or even to be one jump ahead ? 
Participants, when they get bigger 
than the interests they serve, hurt the 
business and, in the end, themselves. 
If the interest in the business is sin- 
cere, cooperation of component entities 
is possible. Can the individual prosper 
if the larger prospect be endangered ? 

A contributor says: ‘There must be 
cheaper production; manufacturers of 
generating equipment must get to- 
gether; they must pool their resources 
and their ideas, to the end that gas 
may compete with any fuel which may 
yet be offered.” 

We have, as a suggestion, the slo- 
gan of Dumas’ Three Musketeers— 
“All for one and one for all.” 

Investigation of my assignment has 
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brought out one thing—we use the 
word “research” rather loosely. Many 
of us visualize education of our peo- 
ple as research. Perhaps it is. Others 
hook up publicity as a part of it. The 
error, if any, is academic. 

Our interest is to develop our busi- 
ness; to make it impregnable to com- 
petitive raids; to pay interest on our 
debts and to maintain our bonds as 
legal investments ; to provide our stock- 
holders with dividends and assurance 
of their continuance; to give our em- 
ployees a place where they are proud 
to work; and to earn and enjoy public 
confidence in our communities. Does 
it matter whether or not we call this 
research ? 

Faith in Research 

We know that to accomplish all or 
any of these things will require—edu- 
cation, study, publicity, and faith. I 
have never before heard faith included 
in a program of research but who can 
deny it a rightful place? 

In our company we have done some 
things. We have made rate cuts, we 
have put on demonstrations, we have 
advertised, but I say to you the com- 
bined result of all our effort has been 
transcended by the faith of our peo- 
ple in our business. Of course we 
haven’t asked them to do things or 
sell things in which they could not 
believe. Nor have we required them 
to buy any specified thing or to subscribe 
to this or that project or principle. 

I have said that some of us define 
research rather loosely. Others I find 
give it a very narrow definition. What 
is more reasonable than for the pro- 
ducer to think of research only in 
terms of the technology of produc- 
tion? The sales manager thinks in 
terms of sales; his research is con- 
cerned with advertising, publicity, 
education, and performance. 

We conclude, therefore, that we are 
discussing the development of the gas 
business on an industry-wide basis, 
that competition and the stimulus to 
furnish service at a profit are the im- 
petus, and that research effort in this 
business must be largely local as ap- 
plied to existing equipment and princi- 
ples, and national when concerned with 
the exploration of new possibilities. 

If time would permit, I should 
transmit to you the contents of a 
great many letters I have received. 
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They are remarkable, first, because they 
indicate the widespread interest in the 
subject and second, the authors evince 
the careful thought given to it. Theirs 
is no haphazard comment to get one 
more knotty request answered. 

For years we have heard people say 
“There ought to be more research” — 
almost idle words unless a limited and 
definite plan be available. If it is not 
limited, it does not and will not get 
support. If it is not definite, it will 
not and cannot get results. 

I am going to summarize some of 
what your leaders suggest. Space does 
not permit complete transcription and 
tact impels me to withhold authorship. 

Almost all people on the manage- 
ment side of the gas business agree 
that a larger sale of gas is the great 
desideratum. Naturally, this throws a 
spotlight on new and better outlets. 


Range Development 

You all know what a wonderful job 
has been done by our combined under- 
takings in the development of gas 
ranges. I think I may surprise you 
with my next statement. Two Eng- 
lish gentlemen were in my office on 
September fourteenth. The discussion 
swung around to the state of our in- 
dustry in America and in England. I 
ventured the observation that the gas 
industry of America acknowledged that 
much of its technological inspiration, 
especially of some years back, had 
come from them. Then I said—I'’m 
afraid a bit smugly—that of course 
with our resources and our researches 
they could hardly expect to equal the 
performance of our appliances. The 
surprise—they stated that their people 
making tests between English and 
American ranges of the cooker type 
found the English appliance more efhi- 
cient. Wake up America! 

On the optimistic side, however, we 
shall soon have available an improve- 
ment in design and _ performance 
which will profoundly and favorably 
affect our business in this direction. I 
am not “just using words.” In order 
to get this paper together, I had my- 
self to do.a bit of research. Announce- 
ment here of the details of what I 
learned would be if not premature at 
least inept and unfair. 

There is an adage—''Fear makes 
cowards of us all’—I would para- 





phrase it to: We are afraid only of 
what we do not know. Some of our 
gas people have expressed a fear that 
the juggernaut electricity would flat- 
ten us out to nothing but a memory. 
Any gas man who gets the facts could 
not believe that. If he does, he ought 
to try in some pasture for greener 
grass which, by the way, he will have 
difficulty in finding. 


Com petition 


Strange to say, we worry more 
about the electric competition which 
may come than the coal and oil which 
is here and which has definitely af- 
fected sendout in many localities. Or 
is it that we look on the two latter 
agencies as splendid introductions to 
the consumer for gas service? One 
man told me he would like heating his 
house with oil if his neighbors could 
be prohibited from using it. 

The merit of our product offers 
plenty of field. Subsidy by competi- 
tors may impede our progress but even 
Croesus couldn’t keep on giving away 
his substance. You have perhaps seen 
the suggestion that many businesses to 
escape excess profits taxes might de- 
vote this excess to research activities. 
You may not have this resource avail- 
able, but you must consider what sac- 
rifice you are prepared to make if our 
business is to develop its opportuni- 
ties. Your contributions you may 
think of as operating costs but if there 
ever was an investment, research activ- 
ity is it. 

You doubtless saw in the newspa- 
pers announcement that two students 
in MacAlester College had discovered 
a method of making gas from clover. 
Further developments will be watched 
with interest. I mention it to show 
that we have gas research both inside 
and outside of our industry. 

Running further down the list of 
contributions to this paper—and there 
were many—I find a number of people 
who place great emphasis on publicity, 
publicity, and yet more publicity, all 
kinds of publicity A rather special 
plea is made to acquaint the buyer of 
our service with its possibilities, in 
his or her own language. The thought 
is expressed that great attention should 
be given to understanding much more 
than we do the customer's feelings and 
desires. This means research in the 
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entire field of gas service and the per- 
sonnel of those concerned with it. 

A most comprehensive list of pro- 
spective possibilities for the natural and 
manufactured gas industries was given 
me. For the record, I set it down:— 


1. Publicity and advertising. 
2. Public Relations. 
3. Market analyses and _ statistical 


studies. 
4. Utilization equipment covering all 
types of equipment. 
. Rate studies. 
. Personnel relations, including la- 
bor and management. 

7. Production including at present 
unknown possibilities of natural 
gas as well as problems of con- 
servation. 

8. Transmission and distribution. 

9. Accounting systems and equip- 
ment. 

10. New uses and new types of ap- 
paratus. 


Aw 


This is quite a formidable list and 
yet it deals only with general subjects. 
Bear in mind, too, that we may easily 
confuse development with research. 


Tabulating Research 


If any industry were considering a 
program of research, it would start by 
tabulating all its activities and then se- 
lecting those fields where the need 
seemed greatest or the prospect most 
promising. This selection must be 
made by those best qualified to decide 
and that means the authority which 
can say ‘‘Stop’’ and “Go.” 

One of the leading representatives 
of your industry writes that research 
is essential to good management. I 
am sure he agrees to the corollary— 
Good management is vital to success- 
ful research. 

It is hard to get money for a specific 
project; it will be harder to get it for 
pure research. The donor wants to 
know, and rightly, in what direction 
the effort will be made. The job 
calls fortwo committees. One which 
I might designate as a Junior Commit- 
tee would receive all suggestions, make 
plans for procedure, determine rela- 
tive importance of project and submit 
a report and recommendation to the 
group which I might designate as a 
Senior Committee. This group should 
be composed of men who if they 
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agreed an enterprise were worth while, 
could collectively assure its support. 
This activity should not be delegated 
nor should it have to wait on presen- 
tation by some subordinate who might 
be especially enthusiastic about one 
thing but might not appreciate at all 
the effect on other problems. 

The above suggestion is mine. The 
study on which it is based is taken 
from a great deal of material furnished 
me by a number of people. Each 
makes a good case for any particular 
activity which he sponsors. Most con- 
tributors appreciate that there are 
widely separated fields for research 
and that any program must be based 
on common sense selection and that 
paying for the job may be difficult. 

The judgment of all is unanimous 
that a start should be made. Their 
belief is considered and not impulsive. 
I have found plenty of faith in the 
gas business. Our appraisal of the 
problems that face us is candid and 
should be without fear. 

No matter how inherently sound our 
position may be, we cannot maintain 
it by neglect or negative and half- 
hearted support. The forces opposing 
us are strong, resourceful and aggres- 
sive. I do not say they are unfair or 
unscrupulous. They are enthusiastic 
and perhaps just a bit given to ro- 
mancing. 


Appeal of Gas 

The gas business has never had 
much natural appeal to the imagina- 
tion; its directors have never done 
much to make use of what material 
there is. We have been conservative 
rather than hyperbolic in describing 
our values. We struck a dramatic note 
with “Ice from heat’? and then we 
called it Electrolux—and lux means 
light. 

Our business fills a public need. If 
this were not so, promotion, advertis- 
ing, or research could help it but lit- 
tle. Because we believe in the value 
of gas service, we offer this paper in 
the hope that it will stimulate your 
thinking to the end that the value of 
our service may be enhanced. 

Let me give you a figure or two. 
The American Gas Association re- 
ceived for dues in 1935 two hundred 
seventy-five thousand dollars. There 
was appropriated to Research in that 
year $74,750. Not bad—your forward 


looking Executive Board put 27.1% of 
Association dues into the future. This 
happens to be about 20% of the Asso- 
ciation’s entire revenue. I have ap- 
pended to this paper a list of the 
projects undertaken with the amount 
appropriated to each one. 

The natural gas business in 1935 
collected $358,067,000. Manufactured 
gas collected $371,535,000. Three 
quarters of a billion dollars and the 
research sponsored collectively by the 
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companies was one hundredth of one 
per cent. I told your Finance and 
Control Committee that I favored an 
increase in the Association dues, be- 
cause I believe we have got to organ- 
ize this thing better and we've got to 
spend the money to get results. I 
don’t advocate this as a matter of re- 
suscitation or because of any menace 
hanging over us, but as a wonderful 
opportunity to develop our industry, our 
companies and our value to the country. 


(Breakdown of Research Expenditures. A.G.A.) 


Technical Research—Pipe Coatings....... 
Natural Gas Department Research........ 


1. Gas Measurement 


2. Open flow gas wells (including publication of report) 

%,. Bae Eee AGM ecG ven ccc hxnevs on 
Laboratory—Approval Requirements Research............. 
Ieidussteral Gas Research... 65 bio. ccc eess 
Domestic Gas Reseatch..........0.6..0000 
Resuscitation Research ..............%.. 
Special Research Reports................ 


Total 


Pay Tribute to Memory 


of Arthur Hewitt 


T a meeting in Atlantic City, October 

26, the Executive Board of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association adopted the following 
resolution expressing sorrow at the death 
of Arthur Hewitt: 


“The Board records, with profound re- 
gret, the death on September 17, 1936, of 
Arthur Hewitt, director, past president and 
charter member of this Association. 

“Born in England sixty-eight years ago, 
Mr. Hewitt came to Toronto, Canada, in 
1881, which city he made his permanent 
home. Several years later he became iden- 
tified with the Consumers’ Gas Company of 
Toronto, of which he eventually became 
president. To this company and to the 
industry of which it was a part he devoted 
the remaining half-century of his life. 

“Mr. Hewitt’s interest in the industry 
he served so long and faithfully was not 
confined to Canada but extended also to the 
United States. He was prominent in the 
American Gas Association from the begin- 
ning, being a member of its original Board 
of Directors and also in its predecessor 
organization, the National Commercial Gas 
Association, of which he was a director. 
He served as president of the American Gas 
Association for the term 1932-1933, which 
office he filled with ability and adorned 
with distinction. The gas industry of both 
Canada and the United States is greatly his 
debtor. 

“Long a familiar figure at our conven- 
tions, he was known far and wide not only 
among his fellow executives but among 
the rank and file, all of whom were his 
friends. Endowed with a rare charm of 
manner, simple unaffected and sincere, the 
number of his friends in all walks of life 
was legion, and he is remembered by them 
with warm affection. Wherever he went 
he was a true ambassador of good will, 
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radiating cheefulness, courage and opti- 
mism. His life is an inspiration to all 
who come within the influence of his 
radiant personality. 

“In his death we, his associates on the 
Board of the American Gas Association, 
lose more than an official colleague whose 
counsel and advice we greatly value. We 
lose a dear friend whose memory will be 
held in constant veneration throughout the 
years to come. Profound as is our sense of 
loss at his passing, we yet draw strength 
from his valiant spirit as reflected in his 
own words: ‘Let us face the future not 
with an unconquerable despair but with a 
great hope.’” 


Walton Forstall Retires 


ONRAD N. LAUER, president of The 

Philadelphia Gas Works Company, an- 
nounced October 22 that Walton Forstall, 
vice-president in charge of distribution, 
desiring to retire, had tendered his resig- 
nation, to become effective October 31, 
1936. 

H. B. Andersen, at present engineer of 
distribution, will assume charge of the Dis- 
tribution Department begininng next month. 
A further executive change will place H. 
D. Lehman, now superintendent of the 
Customers Service Division, as manager 
of the Customers Service Department. Both 
of these officials have been associated with 
the operation of the municipally owned 
gas works for many years. 

Mr. Forstall is the senior executive of 
the company in point of service, having 
first begun his work at the Philadelphia 
gas works as assistant engineer of distri- 
bution on February 7, 1898. It has been 
largely under his direction that the great 
development of underground gas mains 
and services of the past thirty-five years 
has taken place. 
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Water Heater Manual 


in New Loose-Leaf Form 


EMAND for the Gas Appliance Serv- 

ice Manual on Water Heaters has 
been so heavy that a second printing was 
necessary. 

This valuable tool, second in the series 
of appliance servicing manuals, should be 
in the possession of every fitter and serv- 
iceman. It is indispensable in the proper 
adjustment and installation of water heat- 
ers of all types; in fact, many companies 
find the manual most useful to give to 
leading plumbers and dealers to help 
them in their work in installation and 
service. The book is available at $1.00 
per copy in a new loose-leaf form. 

The book includes general information 
to the fitter on the subject of water heat- 
ing by gas and by competitive fuels, and 
then, in Part II, each individual make of 
water heater control is considered in de- 
tail, The book is profusely illustrated 
with drawings specially prepared for the 
fitter. These are designed to give him 
condensed working instruction on the ad- 
justment of various controls without cross 
reference to the text. In other words, for 
quick reminder, it is only necessary to 
give a glance at the drawing to be able to 
give the customer the proper service. 

It is clear that with the growing com- 
plexity and variety of controls no fitter 
can remember his schooling sufficiently 
to meet all problems in the field. A copy 
of this book on the truck or in his kit 
will prove its worth many times over 
when confronied with an unfamiliar de- 
vice. 

Mail your order now to the American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Booklet Gives Volume 
Cooking Hints 


N response to the request of two large 

hotel chains, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation prepared a questionnaire to help 
the hotel management improve the use 
of gas in their kitchens. This proved to 
be so popular that it was decided to pub- 
lish the questions in booklet form and 
make them available for all gas compa- 
nies. 

“Helpful Hints for Volume Cooking 
with Gas” is the title of the attractive 
booklet intended for distribution by all 
gas companies to their commercial cook- 
ing customers. The booklet contains 38 
questions and answers of interest to the 
commercial gas kitchen operator. There 
are severel interesting reprints on the 
newer knowledge of meat cookery on 
how to reduce fuel costs which should be 
of value and interest to the chef as well 
as the management. 

The booklets are profusely illustrated 
with before-and-after pictures showing 


what can be done in the modernizing of a 
commercial kitchen. 
The booklet is available for: 


EN ante 4 edek eckson $ 3.75 
I aces esis hedancae 6.00 
DOIN 5.5. 0's a dist < aa nme a 9.50 
ee ee 40.00 


IE sic saw ica as 


Prices for additional copies on request. 
Imprinting 50 cents a hundred extra. Or- 
ders should be addressed to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 





Book Review 











“Domestic Utilization of Gas’’—Part II by 
Norman S. Smith and R. N. Le Fevre. 
This book forms the second part of the 

authors’ treatment of “Domestic Utiliza- 

tion of Gas,” the first part of which has 
already been reviewed on these pages. 
The appearance of the book at this time 
is interesting not only for a valuable treat- 
ment of the subject but for the comparison 
which it affords with American practice 
which is now being set forth in a similar 

manner in a series of articles by R. V. 

Davis in Gas Age Record-Natural Gas and 

C. W. Merriam, Jr., in American Gas 

Journal. 
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Part II has five chapters covering ‘““Com- 
bustion” with particular reference to the 
hygienic effects of gas combustion on room 
air; “The Use and Operation of Pressure 
Regulators”; a chapter on the “Water 
Heating Load” and “Refrigeration” and 
the concluding chapter on “Inferential 
Measurement of Gas.” 

“Domestic Utilization of Gas” is hand- 
somely bound in imitation leather, 81/.” 
x 514”, 136 pages, and is available from 
the offices of Walter King, Ltd., 11, Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, Eng- 
land. Price—Ss. 6d. 

C. George Segeler 


Halloran Appointed Gas 
Sales Advisor 


IHOMAS W. HALLORAN has been 

appointed gas sales advisor for the 
entire New York Power and Light territory. 
In this capacity, Mr. Halloran will cooper- 
ate with all gas districts of the company 
in promoting the use of gas for industrial, 
commercial, and residential purposes. His 
headquarters will be in Albany, N. Y., 
and he will report to R. P. Wagner, com- 
mercial manager. 

Mr. Halloran has been connected with the 
New York Power organization since 1929 
as supervisor of gas heating and air condi- 
tioning sales. 


“Down Under” Goes Gas 


URING the year ended June 30, 

1936, 3,454 mew residences were 
erected in the territory of the Metropolitan 
Gas Company of Melbourne, Australia. In 
these new homes 3,416 gas ranges, 2,359 
gas water heaters and 2,716 gas wash 
coppers were installed, one gas copper often 
serving several flats. 

Sales of gas ranges increased 31 per cent 
over the preceding twelve months, water 
heaters increasing 92 per cent, gas fires 
and radiators more than 100 per cent and 
wash coppers increasing 240 per cent. Out 
of 542 wash coppers sold during a short 
campaign, 421 represented conversions from 
other fuels. Among the larger commercial 
sales was a complete set of new gas cook- 
ing equipment for the Government House 
of the State of Victoria. 

The annual report to the shareholders 
relates the difficulties due to a coal mining 
strike, when the only English coal offered 
was unsuitable for gas production and, 
“after very careful enquiries and negotia- 
tions, orders were placed for two shipments 
of American coal, and these were dis- 
patched from Baltimore early in January 
last.”” 

The annual report also is at hand of the 
South Australia Gas Company at Adelaide 
whose Director, Sir Wallace Bruce, was 
recently a visitor to the United States. The 


report refers to a decrease in revenue from 
gas sales due in part to the economy of the 
modern gas range. The following are ex- 
tracts: 

“It is safe to say that with the recent 
remarkable improvements in efficiency, ap- 
pearance, speed, and cleanliness, combined 
with automatic control, our experience, as 
is the case in the other States and overseas, 
shows that the gas industry must make still 
greater progress. Included in the new busi- 
ness are sales of gas in volume to indus- 
tries such as motor body builders, paint 
manufacturers, timber drying chambers, hall 
and theatre heating, and so on. 

“Very satisfactory features of the orders 
received for new domestic appliances are 
that we are securing in new houses in gas 
areas approximately 70 per cent of the 
cooking and water heating load, and that 
in the domestic and commercial fields there 
is an insistent and increasing demand for 
gas for hot water services, both storage and 
instantaneous, for which purpose gas is 
undoubtedly better suited than any of its 
competitors. 

“I might mention that air-cooled refrig- 
eration by gas, both domestic and com- 
mercial, is now well on the way. We ex- 
pect to be able to supply during the coming 
summer these units, which are simple, 
silent, and trouble free. In England the 
demand exceeds the supply.” 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association 


NE HUND- 

RED and 
FORTY executives, 
junior executives 
and department 
heads of the various 
gas and electric 
companies of New 
York State met for 
the thirty-first an- 
nual convention of 
the Empire State 
Gas and Electric 
Association at Sar- 
anac Inn, on Octo- 





E.R. Acker 


ber 1 and 2. 

E. R. Acker, who a few days before at 
a meeting of the executive committee, had 
been elected president, presided at the open- 
ing session with J. P. Hatfenkamp, vice- 
president, presiding at the second session. 

A splendid array of talks and papers 
covering problems of management was pre- 
sented by prominent speakers within and 
without the industry. 

President Acker reviewed the activities 
of the association over the past year with 
some pertinent suggestions as to a future 
course. Announcement was made of the 
resignation, due to ill health, of the asso- 
ciation’s secretary, C. H. B. Chapin. 


Denning Speaker 

L. B. Denning, president of the Ameci- 
can Gas Association, spoke on the Na- 
tional and State Association relationships 
and outlined a plan of employee selling 
which has been undertaken by his company 
at Dallas, Texas, with considerable success. 

Combination gas and electric service from 
the standpoint of the customer’s interest 
was the subject of a forceful and critical 
address by J. P. Haftenkamp, vice-president 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Analysis of a survey among employee 
customers on service preference was pre- 
sented showing most enlighting results. 

In a paper discussing the place of man- 
agement in accounting regulation, H. C. 
Davidson, secretary, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, reviewed the 
year’s work of accounting groups in their 
labors over the prescribed accounting sys- 
tem promulgated by the Federal Power 
Commission and the Association of Utility 
Commissioners. A strong plea was made 
for the development of a system with the 
aid and participation of the industry itself. 

Marion B. Folsom, treasurer, Eastman 
Kodak Company, spoke on social security. 
He reviewed the Federal and New York 
State Acts and pointed out the inconsis- 
tency of some of their provisions. 

H. C. Thuerk, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, Utility Management Corporation, 


gave an illustrated talk describing the 
organization of a group of Minute Men in 
his company, consisting of employees espe- 
cially trained in handling many diverse 
problems in regard to public relations. 

Other speakers were: Alfred H. Schoell- 
kopf, president, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp.; C. W. Kellogg, president, Edison 
Electric Institute; Colonel Charles G. 
Blakeslee, former counsel, New York State 
Public Service Commission; and Samuel B. 
Botsford, executive vice-president, Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mid-West Gas School 


and Conference 


IHE Mid-West Gas Association's six- 

teenth gas school and conference will 
be held in Ames, Iowa, November 18-21. 
Sponsored jointly by the Association and 
Iowa State College, the conference which 
started as a meter school has developed 
into one of the most educational gas con- 
ferences in the country. 

Robert L. Klar, chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee, has announced a com- 
prehensive program covering many phases 
of gas practice. Some of the subjects to 
be covered include: Studies and recom- 
mendations concerning chimney troubles; 
Discussion of the unaccounted-for gas 
problem, covering maintenance of distribu- 
tion systems and one or more experiments 
with Carboseal;. Winter troubles, such as 
frozen services, frozen mains, pilot stop- 
pages, etc.; Better services and replacement 
of services; Use of wide range orifice me- 
ters. 


Other topics on the program will be: 
Humidification and fogging, and its rela- 
tion to the unaccounted-for gas problem; 
Pressure control to reduce leakage; Dis- 
placement meters in the measurement of 
high and low pressure gas; Classification 
of complaints; Methods of improving heat- 
ing plants for gas fuel; Butane as a standby, 
both for correction of burning character- 
istics and peak Ioad control; Manufacture 
of blue gas with soft coal for generator 
fuel. 

It is also hoped to have a paper on the 
manufacture of high B.t.u. gas in a modi- 
fied water gas machine. 

Attractive entertainment features are be- 
ing arranged for the benefit of those in 
attendance. 


New England Gas 


Association 


IHE first meeting of the sales division 

of the New England Gas Association 
which has been held outside of Boston in 
eight years, was held at the Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, on Friday evening, October 16, 
with a gratifying attendance of 280 per- 
sons. 

A change in the type of program was 
introduced in that several companies were 
invited to present papers on the activities 
in which they had achieved outstanding 
success. This type of meeting contrasted 
with the former practice of having speak- 
ers from several different companies cover 
different angles of one main subject or 
theme. 

R. J. Rutherford, New England Gas and 





Convention Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


9-12 American Petroleum Institute 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


18-21 Sixteenth Gas School and Conference 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


DECEMBER 
7-8 National Industrial Council—National 


Association of Manufacturers 
Waldorf Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


9-10 National Association of Manufacturers 
Waldorf Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


1937 


JANUARY 
25-27 American Society of Heating & Venti- 
—* neers J 
otel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 


10-12 Southern Gas Assoc‘ation—Southwest Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 
Wisconsin Utilities Association—Gas 
Section 

JUNE 


10-11 Canadian Gas Association 
ates Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Can- 
ada 


24-26 American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 
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Electric Association, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman, presided at the meeting. R. A. 
Malony, sales manager, Bridgeport Gas 
Light Company, was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

The following papers were presented in 
the order listed: “The Value of the Sales 
Department” by N. B. Bertolette, “Water 
Heating and Range Sales” by B. H. Ding- 
ley, “The Need of Employee Sales Partici- 
pation” by R. H. Knowlton, “Kitchen 
Planning and Kitchen Heating” by W. M. 
Walsh, “National Advertising” by H. R. 
Sterrett, “Refrigeration Activities in New 
Haven” by Judson Hull, “The Progress of 
the Gas Industry” by George S. Hawley 
and “House Heating and Commercial 
Sales” by R. A. Malony. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


HE fourth annual series of regional 

meetings of the New Jersey Gas Asso- 
ciation will be held at five points in the 
State starting with the Asbury Park meet- 
ing on November 10, and ending with the 
Camden meeting on November 24. Other 
meetings will be held at Newark on No- 
vember 12, Hackensack on November 13, 
and Vineland on November 18. Last year 
these meetings attracted over 2,000 persons 
from the ten gas company and forty-five 
manufacturing company members. It is 
expected that a similar number will be 
present at this year’s series of meetings. 

William Walsh, of the Elizabethtown 
Consolidated Gas Company, will appear at 
all of the meetings to discuss the flexibility 
of gas for cooking. This subject is par- 
ticularly timely because of the desire to 
increase the domestic use of gas by making 
home cooking more popular. 

A playlet demonstrating the sale of an 
automatic gas water heater at an evening 
call on a husband and wife will be in- 
structive to the sales group, and to the 
non-selling employees. It will show the lat- 
ter group what the salesman does with em- 
ployee leads, and is aptly entitled ““Work for 
the Salesman, and He Will Work for You.” 

The subject for the Prize Paper Contest 
will be announced at these meetings. Last 
year over seventy persons competed for the 
six prizes, the first of which is $50 in cash. 
Pamphlets describing the conditions re- 
quired for participation will be distributed. 

An important part of the program will 
be the entertainment and refreshments that 
will conclude the evening. Posters an- 
nouncing the exact times and places will 
be displayed at all properties of member 
gas companies as soon as final meeting ar- 
rangements are made. 


Pennsylvania Gas 
Association 


CCORDING to announcement of 


F. W. Lesley, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association, the Time and 
Place Committee of that Association has 
again selected the Lodge of Sky Top 
Club, Sky Top, Pa., and May 4, 5 and 6, 
1937 as the time and place for its next 
annual convention. 





Toronto Company Appoints 
Bradshaw and Tucker 


IHOMAS BRAD- 

SHAW,  presi- 
dent of the North 
American Life In- 
surance Co., has 
been elected presi- 
dent of the Con- 
sumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto to succeed 
the late Arthur 
Hewitt who died 
Sept. 17. 

Edward J. Tucker 
was appointed gen- 
eral manager, a po- 
sition also made vacant by Mr. Hewitt's 
death. 

Mr. Bradshaw for some years was Fi- 
nance Commissioner of Toronto. He has 
been a director of the Consumers’ Gas Co. 
since April, 1930, and is a director of a 
number of other companies and _institu- 
tions. 

Edward J. Tucker has been with the 
company for 26 years, beginning as a junior 
clerk in 1910, working through the var- 


E. J. Tucker 
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ious departments until he became head of 
the accounting department. He was made 
assistant to the general manager in 1928 
and in 1930 was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager. 

On the death of John Armstrong in 
1931 Mr. Tucker became secretary of the 
company, in addition to his other duties. 
He is vice-president of the Canadian Gas 
Association and vice-chairman of the Ac- 
counting Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation. He is 46 years of age and a na- 
tive of Bristol, England. He went to 
Canada in 1909. 


Noted Utility Lawyer Dies 


OHN ANSON GARVER, senior mem- 

ber of the New York law firm of 
Shearman and Sterling, and counsel, trus- 
tee and director of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York for many years, 
died October 23. He was eighty-three years 
old. 

Mr. Garver was a director of many busi- 
ness organizations and a prominent mem- 
ber of the bar. He was widely known for 
his work as counsel to the old Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. 


National Better Kitchen Contest 
Offers Unusual Tie-in Features 


AS companies have a real opportunity 

in the recently announced Better 
Kitchen Contest sponsored by Better 
Homes and Gardens. Cash prizes of $2100 
are being offered in a nationwide kitchen 
modernization contest. The contest is di- 
vided into two classes: one for remodeled 
modern kitchens and the other for newly 
built modern kitchens. Any projects com- 
pleted between September 1, 1936, and Au- 
gust 31, 1937, will be eligible for the 
cash prizes. 

Prizes in each class are: First, $500; 
second, $250; third, $125; fourth, $75; 
fifth, $50. Winning entrants in the re- 
modeled kitchen class will receive a spe- 
cial cash bonus of ten per cent of their 
prize money if they submit “before” pho- 
tographs with their entries. 

Many gas companies have indicated their 
desire to tie in with the contest. One of 
the first to announce actual participation 
was the Rochester Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration, Rochester, N. Y. The Rochester 
company is conducting a local Better 
Kitchen Contest in cooperation with the 
Better Homes and Gardens national con- 
test. Cash prizes totaling $1,000 are be- 
ing offered to the local winners. First 
prize in each class is $200; second prize, 
$100, and four third prizes, $50 each. 

Better Homes and Gardens in the an- 
nouncement of the national contest sug- 
gests that its readers consult the local 
Kitchen Planning group in their own cities 





and points out that these groups are pre- 
pared to give help and advice in building 
and remodeling kitchens. 

A merchandising service has been de- 
veloped which is available to all utilities 
for use in their retail outlets. This ma- 
terial includes a supply of four-page entry 
blanks, blown-up covers of the October is- 
sue of Better Homes and Gardens, copies 
of the 32-page Kitchen Planning Book and 
display posters announcing the contest. 

“The decision to stage such a contest,” 
states Elmer T. Peterson, editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens, “was greatly influ- 
enced by the success of the previous five 
Better Homes Contests plus our belief that 
we can be of editorial assistance in making 
the homes of America better homes with 
more comfort through use of modern 
equipment. 

“According to figures based on tabula- 
tions of final entry forms from the 1935 
contest, we found that kitchens came in 
for a large part of the home-owners’ ex- 
penditures in remodeling their homes. It 
is important to note that in the remodeling 
section 43 per cent of the entrants pur- 
chased kitchen equipment; 26 per cent put 
in new stoves; 16 per cent installed me- 
chanical refrigerators—all significant. fig- 
ures to the gas industry.” 

Details concerning the contest may be 
obtained from the Better Kitchens Contest 
Editor, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Natural Gas Department 


Robert W. Hendee, Vice-Chairman 


A. E. Higgins, Secretary 











Large Numbers of Natural Gas Men 


Attend Convention 


ITH approxi- 

mately 450 in 
attendance the an- 
nual meeting of the 
Natural Gas De- 
partment took place 
Monday afternoon, 
October 26, in the 
Hotel Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. J., 
in conjunction with 
the Association’s an- 
nual convention. 

It was announced 
that the next con- 
vention of the Natural Gas Department 
would be held in Kansas City, Mo., in the 
early part of May. For the first time since 
1929 a manufacturers’ exhibition of gas 
appliances and equipment will be an ad- 
junct of the natural gas convention. 

The largest crowd ever to turn out for 
the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Executive, Managing and Advisory Com- 
mittees, was present at this function 
which was held in the Hotel Ambassador. 





William Moeller, Jr. 





New officers elected for the coming 
year are: chairman, George E. Welker, 
president, United Natural Gas Company, 
Oil City, Pa.; vice-chairman, Robert W. 
Hendee, Colorado Interstate Gas Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

William Moeller, Jr., vice-president, 
Southern California Gas Company, Los 
Angeles, and chairman of the department, 
presided throughout the meeting. In his 
opening remarks, Mr. Moeller called at- 
tention to the two important projects 
completed during the year by the Main 
Technical and Research Committee under 
the guidance of H. C. Cooper; namely 
Monograph 6—A Report on Flow of 
Natural Gas Through High Pressure Pipe- 
lines, which is the work of H. D. Han- 
cock’s committee, and Monograph 7— 
Back Pressure Data on Natural Gas 
Wells, which is the work of a committee 
under N. C. McGowen. 

Mr. Moeller reported that three new 
committees were organized for work on 
current operating problems last year, one 
on Natural Gas Production, another on 


Transmission and Compression, and the 
third on Natural Gas Utilization.and Sales 
Promotion. 

Mr. Moeller strongly recommended that 
the department render a greater service 
to the natural gas industry “by stimulat- 
ing and encouraging more committee ac- 
tivity on current operating problems in- 
cident to production, compression and 
transmission of natural gas.” ‘Such ac- 
tivity,” he said, “should tend to make the 
members of the department better ac- 
quainted with one another, should stim- 
ulate greater exchange of thoughts and 
ideas throughout the year, and should 
work toward a speedy solution of many 
of our operating problems.” 

Following Mr. Moeller’s remarks, Mr. 
Cooper presented the report of the Main 
Technical and Research Committee, which 
had held an open meeting that morning. 
Among the projects to be extended this 
year is a study of gas hydrates, which is 
being done under a cooperative agree- 
ment with the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Mr. Deaton, of the Amarillo 


Annual dinner of the Executive, Managing and Advisory Committees of the Natural Gas Department during the convention 
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station of the Bureau, is conducting field 
tests under the supervision of H. D. Han- 
cock’s Committee on Pipe Line Flow. It 
is expected to have considerable informa- 
tion to report at the department's an- 
nual meeting in May. 

The Committee on Gaging Gas Weil 
Deliveries, N. C. McGowen, chairman, 
is making a study of gas-oil ratios in the 
proper conservation of both gas and oil 
in production stages. A report on this 
project will also be made in May. 

The Wrinkle Committee, John H. 
Schalek, chairman, reported the publica- 
tion of 120 wrinkles. Distribution 
wrinkles led the entries with 40 wrinkles, 
closely followed by 36 wrinkles in the 
Transmission classification. The wrinkles 
entered under Safety numbered 23, an un- 
usually high percentage. Production fol- 
lowed with 14 entries, leaving 7 wrinkles 
classified as Office. These wrinkles came 
from 42 communities located in seven 
states and Canada. E. A. Clark, D. P. 
Hartson and J. L. Foster acted as judges 
of the contest. 


Pipeline Scraper Described 

An interesting paper presented at this 
meeting was that by F. J. Trelease, of 
Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc., New York, 
on “Improving Capacity of Large Trans- 
mission Pipelines by Internal Cleaning 
with Pipeline Scraper.” This paper de- 
scribes the development and construction 
of a pipeline scraper or go-devil for nat- 
ural gas transmission lines and its success- 
ful use in 8”, 14” and 22” lines, with 
results which indicate that not only may 
the efficiency of a fouled line be fully re- 
stored by internal cleaning with such a 
device but also that the carrying capacity 
may be increased even beyond the original 
normal capacity for new pipe. 

Frank H. Adams, general manager, Sur- 
face Combustion Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio, presented an outstanding paper at 
this meeting on the trend of natural gas 
in industry. Figures cited by Mr. Adams 
in opening his paper indicated that the 
past trend of natural gas in industry is 
most reassuring. 

The industrial and commercial send- 
out of natural gas for 1929 was over 
647,000,000 M cu.ft., Mr. Adams said. 
In 1935 it was over 734,000,000 M cu.ft., 
an increase of 13 per cent. In this same 
period industrial production decreased 33 
per cent as measured by the Standard Sta- 
tistics Index of Industrial Production. 
The number of mixed and natural gas 
meters increased from 5,116,000 in 1929 
to 7,861,000 in 1935, an increase of more 
than 53 per cent. The total industrial and 
commercial sendout of manufactured, 
mixed and natural gases increased from 
almost 698,000,000 M cu.ft. in 1929 to 
more than 781,000,000 M cu.ft. in 1935, 
an increase of 12 per cent. 

The factors which have influenced this 
trend, as stated by Mr. Adams, are; (1) 
The further extension of natural gas pipe 
lines to new areas. (2) The rate of indus- 
trial production. (3) The competitive val- 





ues of gas for industry. (4) New poten- 
tials created by improvements in processes 
and new developments. (5) Merchandis- 
ing plans and policies for realizing the 
market potentials of gas. ‘The perform- 
ance and position of gas in industry to- 
day is an established fact,’ he said. “Gas 
is the only medium which can supply both 
heat and atmosphere—the twin requisites 
of present-day heat-treating processes.” 

A summary of the present commercial 
development of the unitary thermal poly- 
merization process was presented by Dr. 
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J. S. Carey of the M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. This process in- 
volves the conversion of the lower boiling 
hydrocarbons from refinery residues and 
natural gas into motor fuels. It has been 
in continuous and successful operation, 
Dr. Carey said, for an extended period in 
the Alamo refinery of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company at Borger, Texas. This 
company has recently completed the in- 
stallation of additional capacity at Borger, 
with several more units in process of con- 
struction or final design. 





Great Gas Selling Job in Thriving 
Ontario City 


UST one year ago, the City Gas Com- 

pany of London, Ontario, a subsidiary 
of the Union Gas Company of Canada, 
Limited, Chatham, Ontario, introduced nat- 
ural gas, replacing the artificial product 
used for more than half a century. With 
the introduction by the company of a house 
heating rental plan, backed up by aggres- 
sive and intelligent sales efforts, the de- 
mand for gas house heating was practically 
instantaneous in all sections of that city of 
80,000. 

The company reports that in the twleve 
months no less than 5,273 central house 
heating jobs have been contracted for. In 
addition, gas heating stoves, radiant gas 
fires, circulating heaters and space heaters 
are going out by hundreds. 

Out of 12,298 centrally heated houses 
in London, gas has replaced other fuel in 
almost one-half of the homes inside of 
twelve months, possibly a record in public 
response. 

One reason for such outstanding public 
acceptance is the existence of an unusual 
degree of goodwill between the company 
and the citizens; a goodwill which the 
City Gas Company loses no opportunity of 
fostering. 

In an anniversary advertisement, the 
promises made to the public when the 
alteration in the franchise was sought a 
year before, were boldly reprinted and 
the company was able to show by facts 
and figures that its every undertaking had 
been faithfully carried out and every 
promise made had been performed in 
more than full measure. 

The conviction on the part of the pub- 
lic that the City Gas Company’s word is 
as good as its bond, plus the fact that the 
product proved its worth with all classes 
from the start, generated an enthusiasm 
that has been expressed by the people of 
London in heavy buying of gas equip- 
ment, with orders still pouring in. 

Dealers in gas appliances have bene- 
fitted greatly by the impetus in buying 
and latest reports indicate that the de- 
mand will continue to grow as satisfied 
users tell others and the hesitant are 
brought into line by sheer weight of fa- 
vorable testimony. 

Heavy outlays were necessary to enable 


the company to make natural gas avail- 
able to its customers. The task included 
the laying of 60 miles of pipe line in 
the gas fields and to the city and 44 
miles of gas mains inside the city limits. 
In addition, 40 miles of duplicate pipe 
line are now being laid. The company’s 
expenditures on labor and equipment 
have been a notable factor in reducing 
unemployment in London and adjacent 
territory. This contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare has served to enhance the 
already high degree of goodwill existing 
between the public and its utility servant. 


Natural Gas Reserves of 


Central Michigan 


CAREFUL analysis of production and 

subsurface data pertaining to the 
Michigan “Stray” sandstone horizon of 
central Michigan (Report of Investigations 
3313) made by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, in- 
dicates that proved and semi-proved gas 
reserves warrant supplying local market 
requirements, both domestic and industrial, 
and planning pipe-line projects to Michi- 
gan’s smaller cities; compatable with the 
known reserves, allowable gas withdrawals, 
and monetary investment in transmission 
and field pipe-line facilities. However, 
projects involving large investment of 
money for transportation facilities ta con- 
siderable distances should not be initiated 
until gas reserves and availability of these 
reserves are sufficient to warrant them, ac- 
cording to the Bureau’s analysis. 

The total proved and semi-proved initial 
recoverable gas reserve from the central 
Michigan area, based upon a correction 
factor of 90 per cent and an abandonment 
pressure of 125 pounds per square inch 
absolute at the well head, was estimated 
to be approximately 48,200,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas. About 6,000,000,000 cubic 
feet had been withdrawn from the gas fields 
prior to February 1936. The proved and 
semi-proved net recoverable reserve was, 
therefore, approximately 42,200,000,000 
cubic feet. 
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Developments in Uniform Classification 


HE title of my brief paper appears 

on the program as ‘Developments in 
Uniform Classification of Accounts.” This 
is so broad a subject that a full discussion 
of it in all its aspects would require the 
entire time of these accounting sessions. 
Since there are other matters in which 
we are all interested and which deserve 
our attention, I shall confine my brief dis- 
cussion, first, to a rapid review of what I 
conceive to be the recent tendency of ac- 
counting regulation by governmental au- 
thority; second, a statement of the im- 
mediate problems that confront the 
industry in this connection; and third, the 
expression of some views of my own with 
which not all of you will, perhaps, agree, 
on principles of uniform accounting and 
governmental regulation of accounting 
practices. 

So far as I am aware, the first attempts 
to establish by regulatory authority uni- 
form accounting standards for the gas 
industry were made by the Massachusetts 
Board of Gas Commissioners in 1886. It 
is interesting to note from the Second 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Gas Commissioners dated Janu- 
ary 1887 that complaints against the sys- 
tem of bookkeeping prescribed by the 
Board “were usually on the ground of 
the labor involved or expense incurred 
for such labor.” It further appears from 
the same report that many of the objec- 
tions were to the double entry, accrual 
system prescribed by the Board to super- 
sede the simple record of cash receipts 
and disbursements which is all that the 
objecting companies had been in the 
habit of keeping. These objections the 
Board found “not reasonable.” However, 
the report notes: 


“From the large companies, which 
usually employ skilled accountants, 
there has been but little complaint; 
and notwithstanding the fact that ac- 
countants are, as a rule, not inclined to 
indorse new forms, that class of com- 
panies was the first to adopt any 
changes required to make their ac- 
counts conform to the plan prescribed.” 


The “General Instructions regarding 
the Form for the Books and Accounts to 
be kept by Gas Companies,” which ap- 
pear as Appendix B to the Board’s Second 
Annual Report, are interesting but time 
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will not permit dealing with them at 
length. There were twenty-three expense 
accounts. The text for the ledger account 
entitled “Cost of Works” reads as fol- 
lows: 


“This account should show, either 
in detail or in one ‘Construction Ac- 
count’ (as may have been the custom 
of the Company), the cost of the Com- 
pany’s works, including street mains, 
meters and holders, as they stood on 
its books on the 30th day of June, 
1886. Any company which has not 
heretofore kept such an account should 
open it now with the present estimated 
value (in detail, if possible) of its 
works. Important additions to works 
and extensions of mains should be 
charged to this account. Any contribu- 
tions towards the cost of such exten- 
sions to be credited to this account.” 


In June, 1887, the legislature gave the 
Board of Gas Commissioners jurisdiction 
over electric light companies and con- 
stituted it a Board of Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Commissioners. The Board 
promptly issued ‘‘General Instructions re- 
garding the Form for the Books and Ac- 
counts to be kept by Electric Light Com- 
panies,” which appear as Appendix D of 
the Board’s Third Annual Report. 


Wisconsin and N. Y. Systems 

Massachusetts seems to have main- 
tained its lonely eminence in the regula- 
tion of accounting by gas and electric 
utilities until about 1907 or 1908, when 
governmental regulation of public utili- 
ties began to be pretty generally estab- 
lished. The powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were increased and 
it issued its first classifications of accounts 
for steam railroads. Public service com- 
missions with very broad powers were 
set up in Wisconsin and New York and 
most of the other states quickly followed 
their example. Among the first acts of 
the Wisconsin and New York commis- 
sions thus established were the promulga- 
tion of uniform systems of accounts. 

To a considerable extent the laws es- 
tablishing the other state regulatory com- 
missions were patterned on the New York 
and Wisconsin laws, and most of the 
newly created state commissions adopted 


accounting classifications following the 
general outline of those promulgated by 
the New York and Wisconsin commis- 
sions. The emphasis in these early clas- 
sifications was for obtaining information 
in the most usable form and not upon 
restricting the power of the industry to 
conduct its own business in its own way 
as long as it continued to perform its 
essential function of giving good service 
at a fair price. 


Lack of Uniformity 

There were enough differences in the 
accounting classifications prescribed by 
various states to be annoying and costly 
as the light and power industry grew and 
developed into larger econemic units for 
which state boundaries were artificial di- 
visions. Efforts of the electric and gas ac- 
countants for a national uniform standard 
came to a head in a resolution adopted 
by the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners at its an- 
nual convention in Indianapolis in 1919, 
placing upon its standing Committee on 
Statistics and Accounts of Public Utili- 
ties the duty of formulating and present- 
ing to the Association uniform accounting 
systems for utilities other than railroads. 
The work of this Committee, which was 
accomplished in close cooperation with 
the accountants of the industry, culmi- 
nated in the Uniform Classifications of 
Accounts for Electric and Gas Utilities 
which were presented to the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners and approved by it at its 
annual convention in 1920. With some 
revisions approved by the Association in 
1922, these classifications were adopted 
by most of the state commissions and 
still remain effective in a majority of the 
states. They were quite generally adopted 
as standards by the light and power in- 
dustry and have, on the whole, served 
their purpose well. 

It is difficult to say just when the idea 
of uniform accounting as an efficient in- 
strument for obtaining information be- 
gan to be supplemented, and perhaps by 
now we may say superseded in many 
quarters, by the notion that a classifica- 
tion of accounts should be framed so as 
to control rigidly the underlying financial 
and operating policies of public utility 
management. The tendency toward this 
idea, however, is the characteristic de- 
velopment in the field of public utility 
accounting today. A paper entitled, ‘“Reg- 
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ulation by Accounting—An Innovation” 
by Park Chamberlain, an attorney at the 
time representing the United Light and 
Power Company, presented before the 
Illinois Public Utilities Association on 
April 5, 1935, contains some well ex- 
pressed descriptions of this tendency. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s paper had reference par- 
ticularly to a classification then recently 
issued by the Wisconsin Commission but 
the statements which I quote below from 
that paper have a general application to 
certain tendencies of state and Federal 
regulation today with which we are all 
painfully familiar. 

“Accounting, in its modern concept, 
is the art of accurately recording the 
financial transactions of a business en- 
terprise and correctly portraying its 
investment in property, its equities and 
its income. It is essentially factual. 
It is a friend, not a foe, to business. 

“Consequently, when a new system 
of accounts is proposed, which adds 
refinements to a former satisfactory 
system, the manager is apt to shrug his 
shoulders and dismiss it from _ his 
thought as one more unnecessary, ex- 
pensive annoyance to be put up with, 
but nothing more serious. He little 
dreams that there may be concealed 
within the system provisions which de- 
feat the very purpose of accounting; 
which prevent a reflection of the true 
income, as well as of the actual invest- 
ment in property; which deprive the 
owner of his property, his constitutional 
rights, and almost the last vestige of 
his managerial power. 

“Every decade brings on its horde 
of reformers and this one has been 
no exception. .... They have origi- 
nated radical measures by the score and 
have succeeded in getting them before 
the legislatures of their states... .. 
Tempered with intelligent business 
judgment, their own bills came out 
quite unrecognizable and _ ineffective 
for their radical purposes. In their 
eagerness to rule, all laws became to 
them inflexible and futile. .... 

“Tired and disgruntled from their 
failure to obtain effective legislation, 
and spurred on by zeal, as well as de- 
feat, these men are seeking to read 
into uniform accounting statutes the 
power to regulate through require- 
ments in respect to the method of carry- 
ing accounts.” 


A new phase in the development of 
uniform accounting standards for the gas 
industry may be said to have begun in 
September 1935, with the receipt at 
A. G. A. headquarters of a report by the 
Committee on Statistics and Accounts of 
Public Utilities of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners recommending a radically revised 
uniform system of accounts for electric 
utilities. In its report the Committee 
stated: 


It was not found possible within 
the time allotted to the Committee to 


prepare a revision of the System of 

Accounts for Gas Companies. It should 

be stated, however, that the Balance 

Sheet, Income and Surplus Accounts in 

the revised system for Electric Com- 

panies proposed by the Committee 
would be the same in any revision of 
the System for Gas Companies.” 

The history of the discussions, corre- 
spondence, reports, hearings, and briefs 
dealing with subsequent attempts to 
establish a national uniform classification 


. of accounts for electric and gas utilities 


is reasonably familiar to all of you and 
need not be recounted here. The impor- 
tant new element in the problem during 
this period has been the insistence of 
regulatory bodies, particularly Federal 
regulatory bodies, on rules designated as 
“Uniform Systems of Accounts” which 
go far beyond the formulation of uni- 
form methods of accounting. These uni- 
form systems of accounts if strictly in- 
terpreted and enforced would reduce the 
responsibilities of utility managers to 
little more than those of government 
clerks. 


Present Situation 


At present the situation with which the 
gas industry is confronted may be thus 
stated. The Accounting Committee of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners and the account- 
ants of the Federal Power Commission 
have together worked out two uniform 
systems of accounts for electric utilities 
which are for all practical purposes 
identical. The Federal Power Commission 
has prescribed by order its system for 
electric utilities which come under its 
jurisdiction, to be effective January 1, 
1937. The Accounting Committee of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners will recommend 
to the annual convention of that Associa- 
tion which meets here next month, the 
approval by the Association and _ the 
adoption by member state commissions of 
not only what is virtually the Federal 
Power Commission’s Uniform System of 
Accounts for Electric Utilities, but also 
of a Uniform System of Accounts for 
Gas Utilities similar in all important 
principles, including the grotesque re- 
quirements as to accounting for “original 
cost.” 

The state commissions, traditionally in- 
clined to be rather suspicious and re- 
sentful of Federal encroachment on their 
jurisdiction, are not too favorably dis- 
posed to the radical departures from 
hitherto generally accepted accounting 
principles embodied in the Federal Power 
Commission's uniform system of accounts 
and in their own Committee’s recom- 
mendations. However, they are faced with 
the apparent certainty that the Federal 
Power Commission will attempt next 
January 1 to enforce its accounting system 
on many electric utilities engaged in In- 
terstate Commerce, and the state com- 
missions hesitate to force the issue by 
insisting on accounting requirements for 
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such companies also subject to state reg- 
ulation, which would be in conflict with 
the requirements of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

What the result will be, the Atlantic 
City meeting of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
will show. I venture the opinion, how- 
ever, that if the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s uniform system of accounts were 
not to be effective January 1, if its effec- 
tive date were to be postponed by rea- 
son, for example, of court action such as 
that which most of the telephone com- 
panies have united to bring against the 


Federal Communication Commission's 
new Uniform System of Accounts for 
Telephone Companies which embodies 


certain principles generally similar to the 
objectionable features of the Federal 
Power Commission classification, the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners would not readily 
approve the more radical recommenda- 
tions of its Accounting Committee, but 
would delay final action until the far- 
reaching consequences thereof could more 
clearly be understood. 

What some of these consequences may 
be and the possibilities therein for long, 
difficult, and costly litigation is evident 
from the experience of the utilities in 
New York State. There, last May, the 
Court of Appeals, the State’s court of last 
resort, overturned orders of the New 
York Public Service Commission attempt- 
ing to prescribe an accounting treatment 
of property values which the Court found 
to be arbitrary, illegal, and unconstitu- 
tional. The Court specifically condemns 
the requirement of the orders that per- 
manent property values in books of ac- 
count and public statements should be 
determined primarily by the “original 
cost” of such permanent property rather 
than by its cost or value to the account- 
ing company. The Court also condemned 
as confiscatory the requirement that loss 
in the value of permanent property must 
be recognized in the accounts as deter- 
mined by the “straight-line” theory. 


Industry Facing Battle 


The industry as a whole is facing to- 
day the same sort of battle that the New 
York State utilities have faced. In New 
York the fight lasted three years and so 
far the result appears to have been favor- 
able to most of the contentions of the 
utilities. However, it is rumored that the 
Commission accountants are at work on 
revised accounting orders to meet the law 
as established by the Court of Appeals 
decision and it is at least conceivable 
that these new orders will only start a 
fresh battle. 

In what time remains to me, I wish 
just to state some of the conclusions 
which I have reached in half a life time 
of dealing with the problems of public 
utility accounting, particularly uniform 
accounting codes. 

In the first place, uniformity is highly 
desirable to the extent, and no further. 
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that it means using the same terms for 
the same things, and describing the same 
things by only one set of terms. Uni- 
formity of practice, in other words, is 
largely a matter of uniformity of lan- 
guage. The same set of words should 
always describe the same acts of transac- 
tions. We all in theory, of course, agree 
that such uniformity is good, but in prac- 
tice we are too likely to be so convinced 
that our accustomed way of setting up 
accounts and statements is the best, if 
not the only, way to set them up, that we 
hate to accept anything that would change 
our association of words and action and 
agree only on vague general phrases 
which cover so much ground that they 
are in large measure meaningless. 


All Classifications Compromises 


No uniform classification which is the 
result of the collaboration of a number 
of accountants will ever be wholly satis- 
factory to any one of them. Accountants 
are noted for expressing vigorous in- 
dividual and often conflicting views re- 
specting the practice of their art, a fact 
commented on in the opinion of the New 
York Public Service Commission issued 
June 26, 1934. In the Matter of an In- 
vestigation by the Commission into a 
Uniform System of Accounts for Tele- 
phone Corporations (5 PUR N.S. 402). 
The opinions says: 


“The criticisms and suggestions made 
by Mr. Bradshaw” (Chief Accountant 
of the New York Telephone Company) 
“were endorsed practically to the dot- 
ting of an ‘i’ or the crossing of a ‘t’ 
by the other companies represented at 
the hearing, a fact which strikes us as 
somewhat peculiar in view of the well 
known tendencies of expert accountants 
to differ upon minor points if not upon 
major ones.” 


All uniform classifications are, of course, 
compromises. I do not mean to suggest 
that things essentially different should be 
forced into a uniform pattern which they 
do not fit, but I should like to drive home 
the point that the goal of simplicity and 
uniformity, and hence understandibility, 
is important enough to be worth a lot of 
sacrifices of pet practices. 

A common sense, practical criterion of 
selection among different accounting 
practices and their descriptive terminol- 
Ogy is to choose as a universal standard 
that which carries the clearest idea to the 
most people. The most effective way of 
applying this criterion is the method of 
a round table conference with a carefully 
selected representative group, though 
such a conference must be admitted by all 
who have taken part in one to be a tedi- 
ous and nerve-racking experience. It is 
one of the principal weaknesses of the 
classifications now proposed for adoption 
as national standards by the Federal 
Power Commission and the Accounting 
Committee of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners that 


they were not worked out by any such 
representative group but were first de- 
veloped by accountants whose principal, 
and in many cases whose sole, experience 
had been with governmental bodies and 
who had no adequate conception of the 
practical problems that have to be met 
by the operating public utility accountant. 
True, the accountants of the industry 
were allowed to state their criticisms and 
suggestions to accountants of the Federal 
Power Commission and the Accounting 
Committee of the National Association. 
But this is a very different thing from 
meeting in joint committee day after day 
for perhaps several weeks in the aggre- 
gate and thrashing out together the in- 
numerable questions of method and of 
language which arise in any attempt to 
standardize and codify so intricate and 
vital a procedure as public utility ac- 
counting practice, 

The New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission deserves credit for seeing more 
clearly and following more closely than 
any other regulatory authority in recent 
years the principles just stated, and its 
Uniform Classification of Accounts for 
Electric Utilities, adopted just before the 
present attempts to establish new national 
uniform standards get under headway, 
might, to the great advantage of all con- 
cerned, have served as the basis for a 
national standard code,—not that utility 
accountants as a group can unqualifiedly 
accept all the provisions of even the New 
Hampshire classification. It is illuminat- 
ing to note, however, that in its report 
dated June 30, 1935, of a rehearing re- 
quested by some of the New Hampshire 
companies on certain phases of the Com- 
mission’s order prescribing a Uniform 
Classification of Accounts for Electric Utili- 
ties effective January 1, 1935, the New 
Hampshire Commission did expressly recog- 
nize that widely accepted usage should not 
be departed from for the sake of a theory, 
however logical, unless there should be a 
very definite advantage for clarity and ex- 
actitude for so doing. In the report re- 
ferred to the Commission said: 


“If the method of accounting provided 
for in our Uniform Classification, were 
followed for New Hampshire operations, 
the result would be confusing, particu- 
larly to investors, since it would invali- 
date direct comparisons of Net Electric 
Operating Income between companies do- 
ing business in New Hampshire and 
those operating in other states. 

“This is an objection which, while 
not controlling, is entitled to serious 
consideration, since comparisons of Net 
Electric Operating Income from com- 
pany to company constitute a very sig- 
nificant index to the financial results of 
operations and to the relative prosperity 
of utilities. In our opinion, therefore, 
the Classification may properly be 
amended to remove the objection, pro- 
vided this may be accomplished without 
impairing the usefulness of the data 
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thereby made available to this Commis- 
sion for regulatory purposes.” 


In discussions of accounting codes estab- 
lished by governmental authority much has 
been made of the distinction between regu- 
lation of accounting and regulation of man- 
agement. I venture the more or less 
heretical assertion that there is no clear- 
cut logical line of demarcation. Account- 
ing is a function of management and an 
important function. Any restrictions on 
accounting practice, any degree of regula- 
tion thereof, is a limitation on the free- 
dom of management. It is equally true 
that traffic control is a limitation on the 
freedom of the motorist to go when and 
where he pleases; but we all recognize 
that though the individual motorist may 
sometimes be irked by an inopportune red 
light, traffic as a whole will go farther and 
faster because of its regulation. Any uni- 
form standard of accounting usage implies 
certain restrictions on the management 
upon which such standards are imposed. 
But there is a great difference between 
stationing a traffic officer at dangerous 
intersections and planting a back seat driver 
in every car—at the taxpayer's expense. 
It is against the interest of customers, 
investors, and managers—indeed, of every- 
one except a handful of petty bureaucrats 
—to hamper in any way the free exercise 
of managerial discretion except where it 
can be shown beyond a shadow of a doubt 
to any reasonable and well informed person 
that a proposed restriction actually would 
do away with a misleading form of state- 
ment or an unfair practice. 


Depreciation 

So far, I believe this paper has estab- 
lished a record for discussions of uniform 
accounting classifications in that up to this 
point the word “depreciation” had not yet 
once appeared. What I have to say about 
depreciation, however, is merely a_ brief 
analysis of the effect, as I see it, of the 
accounting for depreciation which is re- 
quired in the proposed codes of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the Accounting 
Committee of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

These codes, influenced perhaps by re- 
cent court decisions, do not specifically 
mention “straight line’’ depreciation nor 
definitely require that the recognition of 
lost service value must be spread evenly 
over the average service life of each class 
of property. The “service value” which 
is to be accounted for according to the pro- 
posed classifications is, by definition, noth- 
ing more nor less than the “retirement 
loss” of the 1922 NARUC classification. 
But there is a vital difference between the 
charge representing the amount of depre- 
ciation “accrued” for any month, to be re- 
corded in accordance with General Instruc- 
tion 10 of the Federal Power Commission 
and General Instruction 9 of the NARUC 
Accounting Committee electric codes, and 
the amount of “retirement expense” which 
the 1922 NARUC classification would re- 
quire. The distinction between the older 

(Continued on page 417) 
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Plans and Methods of Hitting the 


IODAY you ave going to hear of some 

things of vital importance to you; but 
I'll guarantee they will not be particularly 
pleasing to your ears. 

First—You are going to hear about the 
vast new construction market that is now 
upon us, and how the gas industry has 
failed to prepare itself to insure the com- 
plete installation of gas equipment. 

Second—You are going to hear how the 
continued loss of this new construction 
business will penalize our retail sales de- 
partments and retard our general progress. 

Third—You are going to see how com- 
petition has been alert to the importance of 
every phase of this new construction market, 
and what they have done to make sure they 
will capitalize on it. 

Fourth—You are going to hear what the 
entire gas industry had better do about this 
new market if we intend to survive. 

My discussion of these points, which 
have been carefully studied for months, will 
be extremely frank. I will give you the facts 
without worrying about who will be an- 
noyed by what is said. I hope none of you 
have your ears plugged by the cotton of 
prejudice. You will see that, in our case, a 
thorough self-analysis calls for the swallow- 
ing of some rather bitter pills. 


Building Boom 

In the first place, America has already 
begun one of the biggest building booms 
that this country will see for some time. 
Based on past weekly averages for 1936, 
right now—during the week of this conven- 
tion—over 5,000 new homes are being built 
in the United States. Careful estimates show 
that there is a present need for building 
over four times this number per week, or 
1,300,000 homes per year, for the next five 
years! 

New construction for the first 9 months 
of this year has already exceeded new build- 
ing for all of 1935 by 23%. Contracts 
awarded for residential construction for the 
past August registered the largest monthly 
total in more than five years! Seventy per 
cent of all these new homes are single and 
two-family dwellings, with an attendant gas 
revenue 116% greater per home than that 
of an apartment house dwelling unit. Think 
what this tremendous market could mean to 
us! 

Roy W. Wenzlick, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
says: 
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“A Real Estate Boom in the United States 
is inevitable. Greater profits (Possible Gas 
Load to You) will be made during the 
next few years in this field than can be 
realized again for several generations.” 

The chief of the research department for 
one of America’s leading firms in building 
supplies says: 

“America needs 6,700,000 new homes! 
Today. Right this minute—making no al- 
lowances for future needs. Over 50% of 
these dwelling units will be obtained by re- 
building or modernizing present structures!’ 

Gentlemen, that means 6,700,000 new 
kitchens and almost that many basements. 
Yet, we as an industry seem to have given 
the subject very little thought and action. 
There was a time when we could have de- 
pended on our natural advantages to have 
obtained this load. However, a gas pipe is 
not even necessary in a new home of today! 
Will this possible revenue go to the electric 
companies or to the gas companies? Will 
electric and oil burning appliances be used, 
or will they be modern gas appliances? It 
all depends on us; and, so far, I am forced 
to say, we have made a poor start! Worse 
still, you have more at stake than just those 
sales to the new and rebuilt homes; and so 
we come to one of the most important 
points of this talk. 

The appliances and fuel sold for use in 
these six and one-half million newly built 
and remodeled homes will determine what 
appliances and what fuel will be sold retail 
for future modernization of America’s mil- 
lions of homes now standing and already oc- 
cupied. 

In other words in regard to appliance 
sales as new construction goes so goes the 
replacement market of the future!! 

New home construction sets the trend in 
what is modern for homes of today. The 
best way to sell or re-sell customers on gas 
is to be able to show them that the trend is 
towards gas in the latest construction! 

Who can deny that gas is beginning to be 
thought of as the old fashioned, out-moded 
fuel? Everyone agrees we should exercise 
every means to modernize gas in the minds 
of our public. 

Who can think of a better way to cause 
people to think of gas as a modern fuel, 
than to make sure that it is used in all the 
latest, new and modern homes? By that I 


mean, we can modernize gas by associating 
gas with that which is NEW’! 

Don’t expect your retail salesmen to go 
out and sell replacement equipment for 
home modernization if your company is so 
hide-bound by antiquated policies that you 
are losing out to competitive fuels in the 
new and modern construction market. 

Let's sum up what this new building 
boom could mean to us: 

It offers us the revenue from the new gas 
load for at least five or six million new 
homes that will be built on our lines. Here 
is the opportunity to increase our number of 
domestic consumers by at least 25%. 

This increased sale of gas and added 
revenue will normally bring about reduced 
unit costs of production and, therefore, 
lower gas rates. 


Gas Replacement Business 


This new construction will give us an op- 
portunity to insure future replacement busi- 
ness by showing that gas is being used in 
new homes of today. There, gentlemen, is 
the key to the future of our business. If 
people visit these new homes and see elec- 
tric ranges and refrigerators, and oil burners 
with summer winter hook-ups for hot water 
—without even a gas service in the house— 
what kind of an impression will people get 
of the gas business? 

Finally, it offers us the fine opportunity 
to modernize gas by associating it with that 
which is new. There is a way to ac- 
complish, by natural aggressiveness, what 
would ordinarily cost thousands of dollars 
in advertising expenditures! 

In the face of these four important con- 
siderations, let’s see what the gas industry 
has done about it! 

In spite of the thousands of new homes 
being erected per week for the past year, 
and in spite of the great importance of this 
new load to our industry, we have actually 
shown a decrease in manufactured, as well 
as natural gas sales for the purely domestic 
uses of cooking, water heating and refrig- 
eration—for the first half of 1936 over the 
same period of 1935. Because of reduced 
rates, we have, therefore, shown an even 
greater decrease in revenue. We have not 
only failed to show an increase in revenue, 
but have failed to even hold our own. 

Automobile sales, steel output, electric 
output and revenue, in fact every industry 
of importance is showing sharp increases ex- 
cept the gas industry! 

Gentlemen, aren't these facts enough to 
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show us that we need more advertising and 
more aggressive sales efforts? 

Our competitors saw this building boom 
coming and have prepared themselves for it. 
This is proved by their heavy advertising 
lineage and propaganda in all building and 
trade journals for the past two or three 
years. I sincerely admire them for their 
alertness and timely planning. They have 
educated the homemaker, architects and 
builders to the many uses of electricity. 
They have almost succeeded in writing into 
the architects’ specifications, plans for 
America’s complete electrification. They 
have built “New American All-Electric 
Homes” all over the nation. They have 
staged electric kitchen contests on a national 
scale. They have offered kitchen clinics, 
kitchen modernization and kitchen planning 
departments and schemes of every type. 

They have paid subsidies to builders, deal- 
ers and electrical contractors for installing 
electric “health” kitchens. They have, in a 
large measure, truly succeeded in at least 
mentally electrifying, as well as hypnotizing 
America. 


Absence of Appeal 


Furthermore, because of our failure to ad- 
vertise aggressively and enthusiastically sell 
our superior service, another big problem is 
facing us. Builders, architects, real estate 
salesmen and young retail appliance sales- 
men are being attracted by the national and 
local publicity which the electric industry is 
offering. The reason is because the builder 
is building and the real estate salesman is 
selling a new home which must be modern 
in order to meet with public acceptance. If 
we are going to let the public get the im- 
pression that only electric ranges, electric 
refrigerators and oil burners are modern; 
don’t blame the builders for riding along 
with your competition. Don’t wonder why 
the majority of the young, aggressive retail 
appliance salesmen are flocking to your 
competition. When you try to get them to 
come your way instead, they will ask you— 
“Why should we refuse a lift?’ 

Yes—I know that we have appropriated 
$500,000 for our national advertising and 
that’s a step in the right direction. But, so 
has the coal industry appropriated that 
much for their first year—plus $250,000 
more! The little ice industry has allocated 
almost twice the amount of money, for their 
national advertising, that was raised by the 
whole gas industry from coast to coast! This 
should plant a full-grown hint in your 
minds of what is wrong with us, and now 
I'll water that planted hint with a cloud- 
burst when I tell you that the electric 
propaganda fund for 1936 was 9 million 
dollars—actually 18 times our year's ap- 
propriation of $500,000!! They are spend- 
ing dollars to our dimes. When you con- 
sider the importance of this already present 
new building boom, our absence of any ap- 
peal to builders and architects for the past 
three years, and the tremendous advertising 
in those channels by competition of every 
sort; it seems to me that we had better 
spend the equivalent of our total appropria- 
tion of $500,000 within the next few 


months, on the new construction market 
alone, in order to regain what we are about 
to lose. 

If we, with over 90% of the present 
cooking load, cannot afford to spend as 
much or more to protect that load as some- 
one else would spend to gamble on getting 
it; then we ought té lose it. We ought to 
be spending over ten times our present ap- 
propriation for national advertising! 

There, briefly, is an obvious partial solu- 
tion to your problems. 


Need for Action 


The reason for this need to quickly mus- 
ter our forces in a bigger and better counter- 
attack is that we have already permitted 
over 50% of American homemakers, both 
men and women, to get the erroneous im- 
pression that electricity is the most wonder- 
ful, the most magic and the most modern 
fuel and service under the sun. Thousands 
of people—many of them investors and 
financiers—now believe that gas is an ob- 
solete service, offered by a dead industry. 
Why should they not feel that way? We 
haven't told half enough people how a 
single little piece of gas tubing comes up into 
their kitchen and how, at the end of this 
pipe, we can place a tee, and from one side 
of this tee we can render the best, fastest, 
most flexible, most dependable, intense heat 
as a cooking service that is known; at the 
lowest first cost, the lowest maintenance 
cost, and the lowest operating cost—and 
how on the other side of this same tee, from 
the same pipe, we can render the most silent, 
everlasting, trouble-free refrigeration and 
freezing service that is known; at a most 
reasonable first cost, the lowest maintenance 
cost, and the lowest operating cost! 

What is there that can be seen or found 
by that famous, much publicized “electric 
eye” that can compare with such a wonder- 
ful and magic, modern gas service! Further- 
more, through that same little ribbon of 
pipe coming through your basement we can 
flow enough vapor, or gas, at such a reason- 
able cost that we can heat your entire home 
economically with the only truly automatic 
heat! Can electric competition equal such a 
service? That is one thing they haven't 
even had the nerve to claim they could do! 

We must hire new and younger blood for 
our business to give us new ideas, as well as 
formulate new plans to offset competition. 
There is a terrific hazard awaiting our in- 
dustry, or any other industry as old as we 
are that fails to acquire younger blood and 
clearer thinking on the part of its sales 
executives. 

If, in spite of all our advantages in ren- 
dering a doméstic service to the home, we 
are showing ho increase while our com- 
petition is mbrching ahead; there is ob- 
viously something wrong with our think- 
ing. Enlist some new blood to your cause! 
Pay good salaries where it pays to pay 
them! Don't refuse to give a deserving new 
man a salary advance just because the in- 
crease would place him in a higher income 
bracket than John Doe in the same depart- 
ment—who his been with you 35 years. 
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Maybe some thought and action should be 
given to Doe’s case. 

At any rate, we must at once start a pro- 
gram of propaganda and publicity to not 
only make our industry's future again look 
attractive, but to regain the lost respect for 
our service. 

Next, who are our real competitors for 
this new construction and modernization 
business and what are they doing? 

In the first place, we are not competing 
with the electric utility alone in this picture. 
We have the armed forces of three of the 
largest and best merchandising organizations 
in the U. S. lined up against us. Any one 
of them has used at least four times the 
amount of our total advertising and sales 
promotion this year. The pressure for the 
development of the electric range comes 
more from these manufacturers than from 
the utility. They need it for their dealers 
who have already cleaned up the cream of 
the refrigeration market and are now look- 
ing for a new appliance to sell. Their mu- 
tual objective is our cooking and refrigera- 
tion load. 

Let’s look at their progress: 

On January 1, 1936 there were over 
1,500,000 electric ranges in use! Their 
215,000 sales last year were double their 
1934 sales and over 4 times greater than 
1933 sales! 


Competitors’ Sales Figures 


I have gathered the impression that this 
convention is more or less considered as a 
celebration of the return of the gas industry 
to its former position of dominance over 
competition. Let's look at this year’s com- 
petitive sales figures and compare them with 
our own to see just how big we can make 
our celebration. 

For the first 7 months of 1936 comes our 
report of gas range sales 30% over the 
same period for last year. That's fine; but 
let's see what competition has done. 

For the first 7 months of 1936 is the re- 
port of 182,400 electric range sales, or a 
50% increase over the same period of last 
year. 

According to this, are we meeting com- 
petition? Are we permitting them to gain 
on us? Have we much cause for celebra- 
tion? Well, if you think so, listen further 
to this. 

In 1933 we were selling 15 gas ranges to 
one electric range. Now, for the first 7 
months of this year, we have sold Jess than 
5 gas ranges to one electric range. In other 
words, they have reduced the differential 
between their sales and ours by 6634% in 
3 years! Those three years must have been 
“Three Long Years” to permit that much 
progress. You would have to be as op- 
timistic as a seed catalogue, to celebrate in 
the face of those facts. At this rate, they 
will be selling 1% more ranges than we are 
within the next 36 months! 

According to the August issue of Electric 
Light and Power, over 70,000 of their elec- 
tric range sales last year replaced gas ranges 
on city gas mains, and over 20,000 were sold 
on new construction. 

Eighty-five per cent of all kitchens to be 
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modernized are using obsolete gas ranges 
without oven heat control—to say nothing 
about time control, automatic lighters, and 
insulation. The automobile, typewriter, 
radio and vacuum cleaner industries make 
our efforts to replace obsolete equipment 
look sick by comparison. The electric indus- 
try is stepping in to take their share of this 
new construction, modernization, and re- 
placement market, and apparently they are 
not going to even meet a unified competi- 
tive plan from the gas industry to protect 
what is now yours. It is yours, but it is 
not rightfully yours when you have done as 
little as you have to acquaint your customers 
with the fine service you have to offer 
through modern appliances. You are violat- 
ing the trusteeship placed in you when you 
fail to better inform the public of the best 
possible cooking service which you have to 
offer. Excessive sales are going to competi- 
tion because of your failure to answer their 
exaggerated claims. 


Attack on Basement 

Then, we have the fuel oil and oil 
burner industry locked hand in hand with 
the electric utility, with their attack aimed 
at our basement load. In this competition, 
look out for the summer-winter hook-up, in- 
tended to steal your water heating business. 
The number of oil burner manufacturers 
and the amount spent for advertising is 
increasing, and the application of the 
burners to water heating and other uses is 
rapidly growing. Here is their record: 


Oil burners in use have shown remarkable 
growth since 1929! 

The 165,000 oil burner sales last year were 
45,000 more than the former peak year of 
1929. 

In spite of all the talk you have heard 
since the first of this year on promotional 
gas rates for house heating, oil burner sales 
for the first 7 months of 1936 are 50% over 
the orders through July of 1935. 

Sales of domestic stokers (using less than 
100 pounds of coal per hour) continued 
100% ahead of last year at the end of the 
first 7 months of 1936. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-three electric 
water heater sales were double those of 
1932; 1934 sales were double those for 
1933; and 1935 sales were approximately 
double those of 1934; and, at this rate, 
by 1943 their slogan would have to be 
“Two Electric Water Heaters for Every 
Home!” 

Seriously, gentlemen, I'm mentioning 
these undeniable facts to show that there is 
still a need for an awakening on the part 
of the gas utilities! There is still cause for 
serious planning by the manufacturer! There 
is still a need for a more efficient gas range 
and water heater! There is still a need for 
a larger national advertising program. And 
last, and of utmost importance, there is 
still the greatest need for some honest-to- 
goodness, two-fisted, red-blooded salesman- 
ship, if we are to long endure! I mention 
these facts because I honestly believe that 
unless we formulate more aggressive plans 
between now and the end of the year, 1937 
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will be still worse. On the other hand, if 
we DO take aggressive action, the tide could 
be turned back in our favor by the time of 
our next convention—then next year we 
could really have something to celebrate! 

We cannot delay another hour without 
incurring undue additional expense in put- 
ting gas to the forefront where it belongs 
in this battle of fuels! 

Before you start your attack, look in on 
your competitors to see what they are plan- 
ning. 

Here is what this combined force is say- 
ing, as compared to the Electroluxlike 
silence of the gas industry. I quote the ex- 
act works of one of their chief spokesman: 

“The industry that succeeds in supplying 
the fuel needs of the future will be that in- 
dustry which oxtsells its competitor and not 
because it has a corner on all the ad- 
vantages.” 

That is what they are saying and that is 
what they are doing—outselling us! That is 
the keynote of our competitors’ attack. This 
one statement alone should suggest to every 
progressive gas utility executive his plan of 
counter-attack. Get this—our competition 
comes not from our competitor's products 
and service, but from our competitor's ad- 
vertising and salesmanship. There's our 
competition! Let's meet it!! 

We cannot dispute the fact that the elec- 
tric crowd has led the way and we must not 
overlook the truth of the saying that “The 
race will always be won by the swift.” 


Coordination. Essential 


In spite of the very keen competition 
among the three large electric manufactur- 
ers, they have developed a very complete co- 
ordination of effort, not only in national 
and regional advertising, but also in other 
sales plans. A good example of this is the 
“Modernize—Electrify Your Kitchen” pro- 
gram. Get a copy, read it, and see the 
united and aggressive front that is being put 
forth by your competitors as compared to 
the apparent lack of concern and scattered 
effort of the gas industry for their share 
of this big kitchen modernization market. 

Coupled with the depression, the lack of 
coordination of effort by our gas appliance 
and equipment industry lost for them over 
$50,000,000 in their invested capital during 
the last five years! 

If you don't coordinate the efforts of the 
manufacturer, the gas companies, the deal- 
ers and the American Gas Association—to 
enable us to present a more united front, 
not only in a larger and better national ad- 
vertising plan but in a national promotion 
and sales plan as well—you will continue 
to find yourselves as helpless against com- 
petitive efforts as an oyster on the half-shell. 

Manufacturers blame the gas companies 
for being “lack-a-daze-e-cal Rip Van Win- 
kles,”” and gas companies blame the manu- 
facturers for being ‘Sleepy Time Gals.” In 
many cases I am inclined to endorse the de- 
scriptive application of those terms. 

We must realize now that we are both to 
blame and that two wrongs won't make a 
right. Let’s get together under some clear 
thinking and intelligent guidance and real- 
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ize that another year or so of delay will 
necessitate a double expenditure of time, 
money and effort over what it would cost 
today to recapture—yes, recapture, the pub- 
lic’s favor and fancy. 

We must credit our competitors with be- 
ing alert to a great opportunity to double 
their domestic electric consumption per 
meter. What I can’t understand is why in 
the name of common sense the gas industry 
is not just as alert to the serious and important 
possibility of losing their base load; which 
if accomplished, would have about the same 
effect as pulling the foundation out from 
under this convention hall. 

Irvin S. Cobb tells a story of an old 
darkie way down South, which best de- 
scribes our chief trouble. He passed the 
darkie’s house one afternoon and found him 
peacefully fishing in a small puddle of wa- 
ter in the back yard. He asked, “Sam, what 
on earth are you doing there?” Sam re- 
plied, “‘I’se just doin’ a little fishin’, boss.” 
Mr. Cobb said, “Why, Sam, what do you 
mean ‘fishing’? You know there are no fish 
in there.” The old darkie looked up and 
with an expression of calm satisfaction 
said, “I know da ain't no fish in here, but 
dis place am mighty handy.” 

There is our trouble! ‘Puddle Fishing” 
—'cause it is so handy and convenient. 

The sales managements of many gas util- 
ities are so content with convenient ‘“Puddle 
Fishing’’ that they sit back and let the 
manufacturing, distribution, and _ service 
branches of their organizations run our 
state and regional gas conventions down en- 
tirely technical aisles, with discussions of 
gum troubles and gas leaks, for example; 
while their competition is back home, or at 
another meeting somewhere, planning and 
scheming on how to sell all-electric kitchens 
and oil heat on all the new construction 
and retail jobs in the city! I am directly im- 
plying that our gas industry is being run 
too much by plant operation engineers—not 
because they are too aggressive but because 
our New Business and Sales Departments 
are not selling enough new gas load to 
present any new manufacturing and dis- 
tribution problems to the operating men to 
keep them busy on their own jobs. What 
your sales departments do, and how soon 
they do it, will really determine whether or 
not your manufacturing, distribution, ac- 
counting and service departments survive. 

In most cases, because of our compla- 
cency, the New Business and Sales Depart- 
ments of the gas utilities are at present 
the industry's worst enemies. 

The necessity for constantly decreasing 
unit costs of gas service can best result 
from successful efforts along the lines of 
new load building. This can only be ac- 
complished by a thorough determination 
to draw in your belt a couple of notches 
and get down to some honest-to-goodness 
selling. 

Of course, we are all conscious of the 
fact that we have the combination gas and 
electric companies and holding companies, 
who control both gas and electric prop- 
erties and are permitting the octopus-like 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Home Service Convention High Lights 


NTEREST in 
home service at 
the A.G.A. Con- 
vention was evident 
in the excellent at- 
tendance at the two 
scheduled home serv- 
ice meetings, ap- 
proximately 160 at 
each meeting. Bea- 
trice Cole Wagner 
of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Com- 
pany, as chairman of 
the Home Service 
Committee, presided at the two sessions. 

The Home Service Breakfast program was 
successful according to Alexander Forward, 
managing director of the Association, in 
“getting people out at the crack of dawn” 
or 8:30 A.M. In order for the program to 
be completed in time for the general ses- 
sions at 10:00 o'clock, a series of talks, 
limited to two minutes, by home service 
directors was presented on the subject 
“Sales Aspects of Home Service.” 

“How Home Service Meets Competition” 
was presented by Mrs. Arra S. Mixter of 
The Hartford Gas Company. Mrs. Mixter 
described the plan in Hartford of meeting 
their competitors’ free trial service on elec- 
tric ranges. While these trial ranges are in 
the homes the girl from the gas company 
calls and in the discussion explains the fea- 
tures of a gas range, many times impressing 
the homemaker with such conclusive evi- 
dence that instead of a final electric range sale 
the range installed is gas. 

Mrs. Marjorie Wardman described the 
drama used in her cooking schools, and 
amused the sales managers present at the 
breakfast with an account of her featured 
program entitled ‘““Men’s Night,” where the 
men do the cooking. These men are local 
community officers. 


Jessie McQueen 


Home Call Analysis 

“The Analysis of Home Calls,” a review 
of a Home Service Committee project this 
year, was explained by Ruth Sheldon of the 
Washington Gas Light Company. Miss 
Sheldon reported results of a questionnaire 
sent to home service directors as to how the 
increased number of calls due to the success 
of the national sales campaigns were being 
cared for. No substitute method has proved 
as effective as personal calls in the home, and 
the only recommendation deemed possible by 
the Committee was for increased staffs and 
more adequate means of transportation. 

Francis Leonard of the Peoples Water and 
Gas Company, Miami Beach, Florida, de- 
scribed home service activities in a local 
Situation with two seasons and two sets of 
customers. She mentioned specifically her 
cooperation with the sales department in 
demonstrations to women’s groups on equip- 
ment installed on trial which later became 
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sales for the company. Miss Leonard also de- 
scribed the cooperation given school author- 
ities upon request in the installation of gas 
unit kitchens in a new high school building. 

“Classes for Employees,” a popular new 
development in home service work, was de- 
scribed by Irene Hickey of the Detroit City 
Gas Company. 

Executive attendance at the Home Service 
Breakfast was very gratifying. At the speak- 
ers table and taking part in extending greet- 
ings, giving impressions and advice were: 
L. B. Denning, president of the American 
Gas Association; Alexander Forward, man- 
aging director; Herman Russell, president- 
elect; C. E. Paige, past-president; C. E. Ben- 
nett, chairman of the Commercial Section 
under which Home Service operates; and 
F. M. Banks, incoming chairman. 


Home Service Meeting 

On Tuesday afternoon a subject matter 
program on home service was likewise well 
attended. The meeting opened with a dis- 
cussion on the subject of Time and Tempera- 
ture, with the new developments of cold-start 
cooking and broiling being discussed by Jane 
Roberts of the Roberts & Mander Stove Com- 
pany. Miss Roberts in her test work favors 
cold-start cookery and its results. In an open 
discussion period Mrs. Ella Lambert of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company read the re- 
port of Belle Lowe of Iowa State College 
presented before the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention in June 
where the subject of cold-start cookery was 
brought out. Miss Lowe’s report indicated 
some general acceptance of this method, ex- 
cept in cake baking where results were not as 
satisfactory. 

“Good Home Service Newspaper Copy” 
was interestingly discussed by Eloise Davi- 
son, director of home economics, Herald 
Tribune Institute, New York. Miss Davison 
developed trends in women’s interest which 
should be considered in newspaper copy, but 
emphasized that any set form could not be 
continued over a long period of time. Copy 
must be seasonal and must be varied to meet 
different types of readers. 

Ada Bessie Swann of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion Home Center explained the ‘‘con- 
sumer-editor’” service used by that magazine 
in finding out what women readers want to 
find on the printed page. She explained the 
development as to why time and temperature 
work was taken up as their first problem be- 
cause that still seemed to be a current ques- 
tion in women’s minds, and of course has 
direct application to home service. 

In a group of two-minute talks on ‘“What’s 
New in Home Service,” Mildred Bailey of 
the Public Service Electric & Gas Company 
described a few methods used in lecture 


demonstrations throughout New Jersey. 
Participation by women in the audience in 
the carrying out of the demonstration was 
described—the perfect result obtained mak- 
ing an effective impression on the rest of the 
group. Skits and contests have proven effec- 
tive. Miss Bailey also described the success 
of classes before foreign speaking groups 
conducted in their own language. 

Helen Bates, The Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, Toronto, described the interest in ex- 
aminations for Girl Guide Certificates, with 
individual kitchen set-ups for each girl in her 
demonstration. 

Mrs. Eliza Stephenson of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Company brought out 
the success throughout their varied prop- 
erties of small cooking schools, with actual 
demonstrations featuring selling points of 
equipment. 

Elsie Hinkley, of Station WCAU in Phila- 
delphia, who was formerly in home service 
work with the Tappan Stove Company, was 
welcomed back in the home service group 
with an interesting paper on radio ideas ap- 
plicable to home service. Miss Hinkley, ap- 
preciating the need of reaching new groups, 
has recently given a series of radio demon- 
strations called “A Cook’s Tour Around the 
World.” Each program was given by a dif- 
ferent group of women with national features 
characteristic of their native country. 


Pre-View of Exhibits 

A new feature this year was added to the 
home service schedule of events. Each year, 
in addition to home service directors, we are 
glad to welcome representatives of women’s 
magazines and home economists from other 
industries, principally food and equipment 
companies. One of the major interests of 
this group is to review the exhibits, and be- 
cause of limitation of time it seemed that 
this year a pre-view of exhibits would be 
effective and plans were made accordingly 
by the Home Service Counsellor of the 
American Gas Association. 

Wednesday noon on the left balcony over- 
looking the exhibits these visitors, together 
with home service women in attendance, met 
for a 45-minute session. W. S. Walker, 
engineer of utilization, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, outlined first the chief 
features of the modern gas ranges on exhibit 
and mentioned some of the new develop- 
ments in thermostatic controls. 

H. M. Brundage, Jr., general sales man- 
ager, Washington Gas Light Company, de- 
scribed developments in gas house heating, 
and told briefly the story of gas air condi- 
tioning. 

Henry Behrman, merchandise manager of 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, had a 
similar assignment with gas water heaters 
and also was asked to point out developments 
in hotel equipment. 

Jane Tiffany Wagner, home service direc- 
tor of Servel Inc., invited everyone to Servel 
Electrolux Town—and as a new feature of 
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refrigeration exhibited—mentioned the new 
commercial unit. 

All members of this group were enthusi- 
astic over such a review, and each of the 
visiting home economists expressed a hope 
that this feature would be continued as a 
part of convention activities. 


Points in the Exhibit 
RANGES AND THERMOSTATS 

Mr. Walker is directing his presentation 
toward the interests of representatives from 
women's magazines and outside industries, 
pointed out the following developments in 
modern gas ranges as they were to be seen 
in the manufacturers’ exhibits: 

General features: heavier bases—more 
sturdy construction; attractive lines in the 
handles and decorative features; ranges flush 
against the wall; metal working surfaces on 
some ranges to decrease wear evident in vitre- 
ous enamel; insulation features improved. 

Ovens: burners more flexible; easy to 
maintain a consistently low temperature of 
250°; facilities for heating rapidly from a 
cold-start, making cold-start cookery possible. 

Broilers: frequently placed above ovens 
as a convenience feature; radiant broilers in 
evidence and broiler rack manufacture im- 
proved. 

Top Burners: increased speed possible and 
constructed to use less gas; less heat is 
wasted in the kitchen, accomplished through 
a re-design; the flame is brought nearer the 
plate and the flames are not vertical, but 
directly horizontal; the use of the simmer 
burner is increased by the use of the duo 
burners; improvement in finish of burners, 
vitreous enamel and aluminum used offer a 
more pleasing appearance. 

Thermostatic Controls: automatic oven 
lighting improved; several outstanding de- 
velopments, including new safety features; 
another thermostat includes an indicator to 
show when oven has reached the temperature 
set on the thermostat. 

Many questions were asked Mr. Walker, 
indicating the special interest in the subject 
of modern gas ranges. 


House HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Mr. Brundage pointed out the large in- 
crease in house heating sales in Washington, 
and in speaking of the ten house heating ex- 
hibits at the convention he stated that eight 
included air conditioning equipment. As re- 
quested he developed the story of gas air 
conditioning and described its special ad- 
vantages over other types in providing manu- 
factured weather with the following char- 
acteristics: (1) filtered air; (2) proper 
humidity by means of automatic humidity 
controls; (3) circulation of air; (4) heated 
air. His points were made so clearly that 
one visitor was moved to remark “That's the 
first time I ever understood air conditioning.” 


WATER HEATERS 


Mr. Behrman pointed out the improved 
appearance of water heaters. In addition to 
the standard cylindrical shapes, square- 
shaped and streamlined oval cases in attrac- 
tive colors were seen. The table-top model 
was to be found when it was desirable to 


have the water heater in the kitchen. More 
conversion water heaters were being shown, 
changing the ordinary tank into an efficient 
automatic heater. These were made in larger 
capacity to more nearly approach a quick re- 
covery job. 

A small tankless heater was shown for 
use in beauty shops and where desired di- 
rectly over the sink in a small kitchen. Prac- 
tically all automatic storage heaters are now 
made convertible,—that is they may be pro- 
vided with varying sized burners to meet a 
customer's particular demand. For example, 
Mr. Behrman stated that The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company has found that a 10,000 
B.t.u. input meets most needs at a minimum 
expense but this input can be increased if 
needed. He pointed out that all water heat- 
ers displayed had safety pilots, not a new 
feature but one he thought all writers should 
know about. He stated that several manufac- 
turers of water heater equipment were using 
yellow luminous flame burners which had the 
advantage of including a higher percentage 
of radiant heat than the blue burner. 


HOTEL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Behrman explained the trend from old 
style hotel ranges which were heavy in con- 
struction to stand up against very hard wear, 
to the new hotel ranges which include attrac- 
tive appearance in addition to good construc- 
tion. He stated that models were shown with 
top heat control as well as oven heat con- 
trols. The radiant broilers were in evidence 
and ovens more heavily insulated. 


REFRIGERATORS 

Miss Wagner pointed out that at this con- 
vention commercial refrigeration by gas was 
displayed for the first time. As illustrated in 
the model village erected on the stage of the 
auditorium, commercial refrigeration can be 
applied in countless shops and stores as well 
as in such obvious places as the commercial 
kitchen in restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals, 
etc. This large refrigerator operates on the 
same principal of continuous, silent refrig- 
eration by gas heat as is used in the domestic 
refrigerator. The absence of moving parts 
will permit long freedom from any atten- 
tion, thus eliminating one of the trouble- 
some features of the electric refrigerators de- 
signed for similar work. 


Broader View point of Home Service 

This was the subject of a paper on the 
Commercial Section program by E. M. Tharp, 
vice-president and general manager of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Tharp, in a most effective presentation, 
said: “One of the most effective tools of man- 
agement in our organization goes by the 
name of Home Service.’ He described the 
plan through a company operating in 358 
cities and towns of Ohio organized into 10 
operating groups, each one under the super- 
vision of a district manager 

“Each district has a hom service director 
reporting to the manager and working on his 
assignments,” he said. “He uses Home Serv- 
ice for observation of his own organization 
performance, and for ascertaining public un- 
derstanding and satisfactioh, for promoting 
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sales, for educational work with both em- 
ployees and the public and for direct service 
work. The manager receives daily reports 
from his home service director and regularly 
confers with her on plans, programs, investi- 
gations and activities intended to develop 
better knowledge of operating effects and a 
more accurate conception of customer rela- 
tions.” Mr. Tharp concluded that “Home 
Service makes the business of selling gas 
personal and human. It provides the human 
touch that gratifies.” 


Papers and Reports 
Papers presented at the home service meet- 
ings are available upon request to the Home 
Service Counsellor’s office, A.G.A. Head- 
quarters. 
Copies of the Home Service Committee 
Report are available at a cost of 15 cents. 


Home Service Chairman 

F. M. Banks, chairman of the Commercial 
Section, announces the appointment as home 
service chairman for the coming year of 
Elizabeth Sweeney, home service director of 
the Empire Gas & Electric Company, Geneva, 
N. Y. Miss Sweeney has been an active 
member of the Home Service Committee, and 
prepared the Commercial Section Interim 
Bulletin in 1934 on “Sales Significance of 
Home Service Records and Reports.” 


Coast Counties Adopts 


Home Service 


RS. WINIFRED DAVISON has 

joined the staff of the Coast Coun- 
ties Gas and Electric Company, Santa 
Cruz, Calif., as home service representa- 
tive. 

This is the initial step in utility home 
service work to be carried on in the ter- 
ritory served by the Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Company, which includes 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Benito, Santa 
Clara and Contra Costa counties. 

Mrs. Davison has had a wide experi- 
ence in both the use of electrical and 
gas cooking equipment, and has recently 
completed demonstrations in which she 
assisted Mrs. Katheryne Welch of the 
James Graham Manufacturing Company. 

H. W. Edmund, general sales manager 
of the company, states that his organiza- 
tion has long felt the need for this type 
of work among its consumers. With the 
very definite uptrend of business through- 
out the entire territory, he feels that 
now is the proper time to initiate this 
service, which will add much to the con- 
sumer’s appreciation and enjoyment of 
appliances, as well as helping to add ad- 
ditional consumers. 


They were talking about the advent of 
the gas stove. Baird Leonard's parents in- 
stalled one and then went on a six months’ 
tour of Europe, leaving the house in charge 


of Mandy, the cook. Upon their return, 
Mandy was asked about the stove. “I de- 
clare,” she exclaimed, “that’s the beatenist 
thing ever I see. It ain't gone out yit.” 
—O. O. McIntyre. 
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What the Gas Industry Now Has To Offer in 


Commercial Cooking Appliances 


HE commercial 

gas cooking 
field, like every 
other business, has 
had to run _ the 
gauntlet of the de- 
pression, the effects 
of national eco- 
nomic evolution, of 
changing conditions 
within the indus- 
try, of old compet- 
itive forces, and of 
new competitive 
forces. Every busi- 
ness has had to stop long enough to take 
stock of the effect of each of these forces; 
to see where it stands, to weigh the forces 
that will direct its course in the future, 
and to determine and appraise the factors 
that will govern its future course and 
growth. I know of no more appropriate 
occasion for such an analysis of the ap- 
pliance phase of the commercial gas cook- 
ing business than on this occasion when 
the men who are responsible for the mainte- 
nance and growth of this business are 
gathered together. It is not my intention 
to discuss engineering development as 
such, nor do I intend to discuss individ- 
ual sales plans as such. On the other 
hand, I shall refer to the broader phases 
of this matter and I am sure the many 
able gas men and equipment manufac- 
turers present will be able to supply any 
supplementary thoughts and plans of ac- 
tion necessary to carry us forward to our 
goal. 


W. Frank Roberts 


Volume Cooking Desirable 

Commercial cooking is a desirable load 
for any utility and for any industry selling 
bulk fuel. It is steady business, and it is 
profitable business. The sale of equip- 
ment in this field is attractive business for 
manufacturers, because its volume is large 
and steady, and there are many oppor- 
tunities to incorporate new ideas to the 
profit of those who advance and skillfully 
apply them. This situation is the basis of 
competition, and therefore those who have 
the business must always defend it. Those 
who want the business can most assuredly 
be depended upon to work hard to get it. 

In the past we worked hard to get this 
business from coal, when coal was the 
medium that cooked practically every- 
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thing in public eating places. For a long 
while we replaced one coal range with 
one gas range; two coal ranges with two 
gas ranges, and so on. But even that far 
back a technique of specialized cooking 
was gradually being developed; for in- 
stance, coffee was being cooked in urns 
instead of in large kettles; and steam 
tables made their appearance. Then there 
were griddles and other special cooking 
apparatus. Finally it was realized that 
the range was no longer the universal 
cooking appliance it had once been, and 
particularly in recent years, the primary 
functions of the range have been split 
so that we now have in the kitchen space 
once occupied by ranges only, a string of 
diversified appliances that include broil- 
ers, roasters, deep fat fryers, open tops, 
etc., in addition to a limited number of 
sections of ranges. 


Improvement in Appliances 

I think it can safely be said that steady 
improvement in commercial cooking ap- 
pliances has advanced more in the past 
four years than in the previous twenty 
years. This improvement includes finer 
appearance, better workmanship, more 
compact construction, greater efficiency, 
less labor to operate, and finally, it is 
easier for service men to maintain and 
keep this equipment in efficient and ef- 
fective operation. 

From the users’ standpoint, the appli- 
ances are simpler to operate, greater speed 
is possible in all cooking operations, and 
less fuel is required to do a given amount 
of cooking. Insulated ovens, thermo- 
statically controlled, mean considerable 
saving in gas, and more uniformity in the 
character of the food cooked; also less 
waste by food spoiled, due to being over- 
cooked, or actually burned up through neg- 
lect or inattention on the part of the chef. 

Aside from the fact that 20 per cent 
to 50 per cent saving in fuel can be at- 
tained through the insulated-controlled 
ranges, it is possible to prevent shrink- 
age losses in roasting meats and fowl 
by roasting at lower temperatures in heat 
controlled ovens. The savings in meat 
shrinkage in many hotels, restaurants and 
hospitals, would pay for the new up-to- 
date equipment in six to twelve months. 


The development of the ceramic broiler 
is something not to be overlooked. There 
are several types of construction, and care 
must be exercised in selecting the one 
which produces the greatest heat, and at 
the same time uses a minimum of gas. 
As in all appliances, proper ventilation 
and combustion is necessary. Considerable 
grief has been caused by trying to use 
improperly designed ceramics. It is not a 
question of ceramics only, but the burner 
construction, venting, circulation, and 
other features have to be considered to 
get the required and best results. 


Ceramic Broiling 

The advent of the ceramic broiler has 
done much to increase the sale of broiled 
foods in most eating places. For several 
years, many restaurants have been stress- 
ing and advertising “Charcoal broiled 
and hickory broiled steaks, chops, etc.” A 
chain restaurant and road-stand operator 
in New England (Howard Johnson 
Chain) who favors gas for all cooking, 
hit upon the idea to offset this “Char- 
coal broiled” stunt by advertising on his 
menus, in his windows, and on electric 
signs, “Ceramic broiled’ chicken, steak, 
and chops. The idea went over big, so 
customers are now asking for ceramic 
broiled foods, and his sale of broiled 
goods has about doubled. There is, how- 
ever, a humorous side to this, as there is 
not one person in a hundred who knows 
what “ceramic” is, or means. 

The explanation is, that it is something 
new, something not heard of before, it’s 
different—therefore, as usual, the public 
falls for it. On the other hand, the res- 
taurant has to serve a fine, nicely broiled, 
tasty, tender bit of food to hold the cus- 
tomer and keep him coming back for 
more. 

The ceramic broiler will turn out the 
best broiled foods that it is possible to 
produce. The intense penetrating radi- 
ant heat does the trick. 

Another appliance that in the past two 
or three years has been meeting with con- 
siderable favor, is the automatically con- 
trolled deep fat fryer. 

Considerable time has been spent in de- 
velopment and research to bring out a 
better fryer. Many troubles had to be 
overcome, such as high operating cost for 
gas and frying grease, up-keep, poor 
thermostats, too rapid burning out of 
grease pot or kettle, pitting of pot due to 
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chemical action—these and many other 
difficulties had to be solved. 

Manufacturers have developed and are 
now producing cooking tops on commer- 
cial ranges that will meet the need of any 
and every cooking requirement. Among 
these are Hot-Top ranges, with and with- 
out top thermostatic temperature control. 
Spacious Open-Top and Fry-Top ranges, 
and ranges with combinations of Hot-Top, 
Open-Top, and Fry-Top. These combi- 
nations can be arranged so as to meet the 
whims and fancies of any chef. 

Those interested in building up their 
gas load and holding it, should familiar- 
ize themselves with all these new features, 
and have specially trained men out in the 
field advertising and advocating the use 
of modern equipment. Trained men are 
necessary, as others can do more damage 
than good. 

The sooner replacement is made of the 
antiquated types of commercial cooking 
equipment for the new, the sooner you 
will stop the advance of competitive 
fuels. 

That in brief, is the ground on which 
the struggle exists, as we emerge from 
the depression, between the utilities for 
this highly desirable commercial cooking 
load, and between the manufacturers of 
gas appliances and manufacturers of other 
types of appliances, for the equipment 
business. 

Modernization Trend 

The food purveyors are not asleep. 
They are creating forces that must be 
taken into consideration by both gas utili- 
ties and manufacturers, when planning 
steps to hold and increase this business. 
They are, at great expense, revamping 
and modernizing their places of business. 
They are training their personnel to do 
a better job with the cooking appliances 
they buy. They are studying food and 
studying menu building as never before. 
They are advertising and making a better 
appeal in general to the public. And 
because of the competition they face, they 
are doing everything they can to keep 
costs down. These activities of theirs are 
creating forces that we cannot afford to 
overlook in this chess game we are play- 
ing, to hold and expand this attractive 
market. 

Those who are promoting electric cook- 
ing, see this picture as I have outlined it. 
They fully realize its size and importance. 
They are analyzing it to see if there are 
any weak points in our position that will 
enable them to get their whole body 
through the door—because it’s a fact they 
have their foot in a little way. They 
tried the same tactics we did, namely, re- 
placing range for range—and they are 
also attacking the specialized appliances 
one by one. They did not succeed with 
ranges, and I don’t think they will suc- 
ceed with diversified appliances. The 
battle is now chiefly over the latter, and 
I think it will be that way for some years 
to come. 


Is our position strong, or is it weak? 
I think it is strong. I think our competi- 
tors realize that more than some of our 
own people do. We are strong in sev- 
eral ways. Gas rates for commercial 
cooking have been carefully reviewed 
and adjusted in many instances where 
such adjustment was necessary and within 
the scope of sound business policy. The 
industrial sales departments of many gas 
companies have been reorganized to 
handle this business better and more 
systematically. And finally, gas appli- 
ances to better meet the situation, have 
been produced in large numbers and va- 
riety—and more are on the way. 


Gas Appliances Good 

I will put the subject of this paper in 
the form of a question, and then attempt 
to answer it. “What Does the Gas In- 
dustry Now Have To Offer in Commer- 
cial Cooking Appliances?” The industry 
has to offer gas appliances that meet to- 
day’s demands for performance. We 
have appliances that meet today’s de- 
mands for installation and operating 
costs that allow the owners to make 
money by using them. They are adapt- 
able to every kind of commercial cooking 
need. They look good, and fit in with 
the best designs of modern kitchen and 
counter cooking. Basically we have both 
heavy duty and small gas appliances that 
substantially meet today’s needs. 

Take a look at a modernly gas equipped 
kitchen, and what do you see? Not 
merely a row of ranges. Not by any 
means. You see the right number of 
ranges, interspersed with, and supple- 
mented by advanced types of broilers, 
roasters, deep fat fryers, Open top sec- 
tions, grills, ovens, etc. These appli- 
ances are not placed about promiscuously ; 
they have all been engineered and made 
so that each one fits in with the other 
with a uniformity that makes their use 
highly practical, and makes them pleas- 
ing to the eye. In this kitchen there is no 
need for makeshift cooking. Top frying is 
done as top frying should be done. Deep 
fat frying is done in highly efficient deep 
fat fryers; baking and roasting are done in 
the most suitable kinds of equipment 
that is insulated against excess heat 
losses. Top surface cooking, as well as 
oven cooking, is controlled by reliable 
thermostats, and automatic lighting is 
making its appearance. 

The appliances have modified stream- 
lining, not just because it looks better, 
but because it helps toward keeping the 
appliances clean and sanitary. And 
maybe you will see that the appliances 
are made of stainless steel throughout, 
or at least the trim. From whatever 
viewpoint you look at the gas equipment 
in this kitchen, you will realize that it 
is the finest, most complete, most diver- 
sified, most practicable, and economical 
layout that the owner can purchase today. 
And that is why meals in the large 
kitchens of America are cooked with gas. 
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But life has speeded up, and that is 
why thousands, literally millions, do not 
wait for a full meal to be prepared and 
served. They eat “on the fly” so to 
speak. They eat small portions, but they 
demand low prices, good food, and above 
all, quick service. Out of this has come 
what is known as the counter trade. Out 
of the counter trade has come an entirely 
new technique of cooking and serving, 
and this technique has produced an en- 
tirely new type of individual—the fellow 
who literally juggles food while cooking 
it on his miniature diversified stoves. He 
cracks an egg with one hand, and throws 
the omelet around like it has wings. He 
can make hamburger sandwiches by the 
dozen with one hand, while ringing up 
the cash register with the other. He can 
dip potatoes in the fry kettle, and bring 
them out nicely browned without even 
looking. He cooks hot dogs by the hun- 
dred on a little two by four grill. He 
makes the sedate young woman who used 
to cook griddle cakes in Child’s window 
look like the “gay nineties.” And, .... 
his number is increasing. 


Counter Cooking Load 

He, or at least those who approach his 
style, are the ones we must satisfy if we 
are to have and to hold the counter 
cooking load, and sell the thousands of 
gas appliances which this market offers. 
Are we taking care of his needs, and 
satisfying him? I think we are. Are we 
meeting the demand of his bosses that 
the looks of gas appliances be right, and 
that by their use they can make more 
money? I think we are, and the proof 
of that I believe, is that practically all 
chains of stores that have counter food 
service, do nearly all their cooking. with 
gas. I point out the chains, because they 
are the ones who get down to brass tacks 
in buying equipment, including gas ap- 
pliances. They study appliances in the 
light of performance, first cost, style, 
adaptability—and they are close checkers 
of operating costs. Unlike the single 
neighborhood store that buys one appli- 
ance at a time—when the chain decides 
on a gas appliance, the decision applies 
to many units. If the modern chains have 
found it profitable and advantageous to 
buy the kind of gas appliances that they 
install today, then it seems to me that a 
case can be built up that should convince 
the small fellow, who in most cases re- 
gards the chains as his worst competitor, 
but at the same time envies their success. 

Woolworth just opened their first store 
in the center of the theatrical district on 
Broadway. I venture the statement that 
no store of its kind ever had more ex- 
pert designing. There are 23 counter gas 
cooking appliances behind the lunch 
counters in this new store, and its de- 
signers by using gas sacrificed nothing in 
looks, convenience, or modernity. The 
only electric appliances are a couple of 
grills that require top and bottom heat 
simultaneously. I am frank to say that 
we have no comparable gas appliances 
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as this latter, but this and small auto- 
matic toasters are the only counter appli- 
ances that the gas industry cannot at 
present supply to fit into the most fas- 
tidious layouts. Incidentally, this new 
store has its main kitchen fitted with the 
newest and most modern gas operated 
equipment. The country’s largest drug 
chain, Walgreen's; and others like Lig- 
gett's and Whalen’s, standardize almost 
entirely on gas. So do White Tower, 
Nedick’s, and the famous Toddle Houses 
down South. 

The electric man wants this business, 
and he will keep trying to get it. Our 
appliances are not perfect, but Heaven 
knows neither are his. We have blocked 
him in the large kitchens by modernizing 
and diversifying gas appliances. We have 
him blocked in the chains, where the sci- 
ence of appliance selection is highly de- 
veloped, and we will block him at the 
counters of individual stores, if we get 
the individual owners to look at appli- 
ance selection in the same way the chains 
do. 


Appliance Features 

What are the features of modern counter 
gas appliances that make them attractive to 
the keen owners of the chains, and to 
their lively counter men—and should 
make them equally attractive to the small 
owners? First, and I think we can dis- 
miss this without much trouble, counter 
gas appliances are more economical to 
operate. Money talks, and I am reminded 
of a confectionery store owner on Long 
Island who recently modernized his place. 
He replaced a slow, expensive-to-operate 
electric griddle with a speedy gas one, 
and when asked why he hadn't done so 
long before, said, ‘‘The damn thing cost 
me $95 and I had to get my money's 
worth out of it first.” Did he get his 
money’s worth out of it? Of course he 
didn’t, but the gas man never tried to 
point that out to him. The electric grid- 
dle went out only when the whole store 
was modernized. 

Next after operating economy, is the 
matter of first cost, and I think you will 
agree with me that these gas appliances 
on the whole, cost less than correspond- 
ing electric appliances. Certainly no 
purchaser is going to kick on that score. 
Then there is performance. This is the 
crux of the situation, if I size up the 
present trends in counter food service 
correctly. Performance includes speed, 
adaptability to changing loads, suitability 
for the particular cooking job for which 
it is bought, ease of cleaning, etc. Will 
anyone challenge me that up-to-date coun- 
ter gas appliances do not perform to the 
queen’s taste? Ask the customers who 
want hot food, if they don’t get it hot 
when it’s cooked with gas. Speed? Ask 
the fellow behind the counter who jug- 
gles the food on and off of gas appli- 
ances, whether or not they can keep up 
with him. There's a real test for speed. 
And lastly, we come to looks. Stainless 
steel and monel metal appliances—other 


modern finishes with chromium trim— 
concealed, manifolds—good looking burner 
cocks—enameled parts—well proportioned 
designs. These and other features make 
counter gas appliances fit in with the lay- 
outs of modern counter food service. 

Counter gas cooking appliances that 
incorporate most of these features are 
being made by a number of manufactur- 
ers. No one manufacturer makes them 
all, but when a chain counter layout man 
goes out to buy, he ends up with getting 
all of them. Possibly he has had to buy 
because he has not been sold. The small 
fellow has not been sold either, and 
maybe he never will go out and buy. 
But he can be sold, and he must be sold, 
if gas is to hold the portion of his load 
it now has, and is to get back the bal- 
ance. And he can be sold, if he is made 
to look at modern counter gas appliances 
as the chains look at them, because in 
the final analysis, there are few of his 
requirements indeed that they will not ful- 
fill. 

The manufacturers, allied with the gas 
industry, have had very serious problems 
within the last five years, but have tried 
to meet them with courage and confidence. 
Nevertheless, they rely upon the utilities for 
leadership—leadership in the matter of 
quality of appliances—leadership in the 
matter of cost to the customer, with par- 
ticular reference to the cost of the fuel 
itself, which is the determining factor in the 
growth and well-being of the gas appliance 
business—and leadership in research as to 
the use of gas as a fuel. 

The utility and the dealer should be 
considerate of the manufacturer in receiv- 
ing and examining, and offering construc- 
tive criticism on new developments in his 
product. 


Distribution Channels Needed 

We know that gas is the superior and 
most dependable cooking fuel, and we must 
build our sales program on this basis. New 
channels of distribution must be developed, 
and old channels must be ' widened and 
deepened, free from obstruction, so that our 
ship of sales may go on unobstructed to its 
destination. After all, the consumer's 
viewpoint toward gas service is determined 
by an understanding and appreciation of 
the appliance through which this fuel is 
consumed; through which the benefits of 
this fuel become a tangible thing to the 
consumer. 

Education must start at home. We must 
first educate ourselves to a proper apprecia- 
tion of our product and its service. We 
must educate our sales force, our fitters, our 
contacts with the public, to believe and to 
know that gas is the world’s finest and 
cheapest cooking fuel, and be thoroughly 
imbued with the advantages of its modern 
application in up-to-date gas appliances. A 
united front must be presented to the pub- 
lic, so that every factor which has any con- 
sumer contact, knows and appreciates his 
own product, and can in turn, defend it 


(Continued on next page) 
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GOING AHEAD 


WITH INDUSTRIAL GAS 





With that “half acre’ of space in the 
center of the Metal Exposition, every one 
of the 20,000 visitors left with a healthier 
respect for industrial gas. 





Before you forget it you had better 
write to Headquarters for those copies 
of Industrial Gas “Section committee re- 
ports and Convention papers. The meat 
of a whole year’s progress in industrial 
and commercial gas is contained in them. 
You will want the following committee 
reports: 

Commercial Cooking and Baking 

General Commercial 

Ferrous-Metals 

Non Ferrous Metals 
Ceramic Industries 

Hot Water, Steam and Power 

Window Diplays 

Advertising 

Publicity 

Process and Comfort Air Conditioning 


Nobody failed to see that flaring red 
enameled industrial furnace in the Gas 
Section at the Metal Exposition. Who 
said the display of industrial gas equip- 
ment can’t be jazzed up? 





That was a swell talk Frank C. Smith 
gave at “The Industrial Gas Club Lunch- 
eon.” His story of how industrial gas is 
being used as the theme for a national 
advertising campaign in such magazines 
as Fortune thrilled everyone present. 





That was a fine article Wirt Kimball 
of Cambridge, Mass., wrote for Industry. 
Entitled “What Gas Offers Industry To- 
day” it could not help but impress the 
type of executives who read that mag- 
azine. 





A lot of the boys stopped in New 
York and took in the National Hotel Ex- 
position. As is usual each year, the co- 
operative gas display was the largest, 
most colorful and most prominent of all. 
The hotel show and the A. G. A. Con- 
vention falling the same week this year 
kept men like Bill Hill, Clarence French 
and Bob Patrick hustling. Bill said it was 
the first time he ever wished he was twins. 





Lester Bensel is the luckiest industrial 
gas man alive. That Buick he won at 
Atlantic City is the second car he has had 
handed to him while playing the role 
of a gas man. Lester's genial person- 
ality was the reason why so many in the 
industrial gas fraternity were almost as 
pleased as he was. But was he excited! 
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Industrial Gas Takes Lead at National 


Metal Exposition 





The men who manned the gas booths at the National Metal Exposition 


HE biggest single contact industrial 

gas men and manufacturers of indus- 
trial gas equipment have with outside 
industry is the National Metal Exposition 
which is held yearly in conjunction with 
the National Metal Congress. The Na- 
tional Metal Congress is sponsored by the 
American Society for Metals and six other 
societies that specialize in different 
branches of metallurgy. 

At the exposition this year the Indus- 
trial Gas Section had displays by thirteen 
manufacturers. The gas space was the 
largest of any industry grouped together 
and occupied what many thought to be 
the most prominent location in the im- 
mense hall. 

Held in the exhibition hall of the great 
Cleveland Auditorium, the Metal Exposi- 
tion was open afternoon and evening for 
five days during the middle of October. 
Seventy-four men manned the gas booths. 
Even after effective methods had been 
put into effect for restricting attendance 
to those in some way related to the metal 
industries, the exhibition was attended by 
over 20,000 people. 


Action Theme 

Gas in action was our theme. Almost 
every kind of industrial gas burner was in 
operation. Many specialized applications 
of industrial gas were shown. A _ spe- 
cially built demonstration furnace for the 
new gas radiant tubes occupied a promi- 
nent location and attracted a lot of atten- 
tion. A full-sized rotary gas forge was 


going full blast during the week. This 
rotary was heated with luminous gas 
burners to a temperature of 2300° and 
represented to the visiting throngs the 
most modern methods of forging that are 
available to industry today. An entirely 
new type of controlled atmosphere gas an- 
nealing furnace was in operation and at- 
tracted much attention. 

A refractory gas burner, heated to in- 
candescence and mechanically swinging 
through the air, was an attention getter as 
was a demonstration of gas serenely burn- 
ing far below the surface of a tank of 
water. 

The new gas-heated air tempering fur- 
maces were in continuous action and 
numerous predictions were made that 
now that electricity’s back has been 
broken in this large field the rest will be 
plain sailing for gas. 

Many industrial gas men and gas com- 
pany executives attended the Metal Ex- 
position this year, but it is doubtful if 
any but a few gas utility men realize the 
great scope and effectiveness of this yearly 
effort of the Industrial Gas Section to 
bring industrial gas directly to the largest 
single heat-using industry. All manu- 
facturers in the Gas Section reported 
good results during the week. 

The Display Committee of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section organized the show. 
Chairman Karl Emmerling, of The East 
Ohio Gas Company, was on the job be- 
fore and during exhibit week. The gas 
booths were manned by some old timers 


like John Merman, Charles Hones, Billy 
Hunt and Henry Heyn, and they were sur- 
rounded by a hustling bunch of men who, 
although newer at Metal Shows, knew 
how to put over the story of industrial 
gas with a punch. 

The gas companies in Cleveland and 
surrounding territory assisted materially 
in the success of the show by contributing 
financial support. The following firms 
displayed and demonstrated equipment: 

American Gas Furnace Company, Bur- 
dett Manufacturing Company, Continen- 
tal Industrial Engineers, Despatch Oven 
Company, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Com- 
pany, Ensign Reynolds, Inc., Gas Ma- 
chinery Company, Charles A. Hones, Inc., 
C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Company, 
North American Manufacturing Company, 
Partlow Corporation, Selas Company, and 
Surface Combustion Corporation. 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 
APPLIANCES 

(Continued from preceding page) 
against misstatements and innuendo, as well 
as aggressively tell of its advantages, and 
sell the idea in everyday contacts. In short, 
the public should be more sold on the pres- 
ent being a “Gas Age,” as well as an elec- 
tric and automobile age. 


The industry is going from strength to 
strength and we are not disheartened at all 
by what is being done by our competitors. 

—Sir David Milne-W atson. 
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Technical Section 
H. W. Hartman, Secretary 
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N opening these 
sessions of the 
Technical Section at 
this eighteenth an- 
nual convention of 
the American Gas 
Association, I desire 
to bring to your at- 
tention certain fea- 
tures of our pro- 
gram and our work 
during the past year. 
These conventions 
F. A. Lydecker are intended to 
spread knowledge, 
promote good fellowship, renew friend- 
ships, and stimulate our consciousness of the 
value of our industry to the people whom 
we serve. 

Technical men, in addition to their ob- 
vious concern with gas technology, are in- 
terested in all phases of the business,—sales, 
accounting, public relations and commercial 
activities, and at times are intimately con- 
nected with one or all of them. But their 
principal function is to improve the product 
and methods of distribution and utilization, 
and at the same time maintain or reduce the 
cost. During the history of the industry, we 
can point with pride to our success in these 
endeavors. No one believes that the ulti- 
mate is yet reached. It is our duty to con- 
tinue these efforts. Every economy and every 
improvement accomplished is that much 
more strength for our business and that 
much more satisfaction for our customers. 





Committee Activities 

Our three major subcommittees have con- 
tinued their work throughout the year, and 
held successful conferences last Spring, one 
in Memphis by the Distribution Committee, 
and one in New York jointly by the Chem- 
ical and Production Committees, at which 
interesting and important papers and com- 
mittee reports were received and valuable 
information exchanged. 

Reports were received and papers pre- 
sented covering the subjects of Pipe Coat- 
ings and Corrosion, Pipe Joints and Ma- 
terials, Meters, Deposits in the Distribution 
System, Leak Detection, and Educational 
Methods, Heat Transfer, Purification, Cor- 
rosive Action of Salt Cooling Water, Coke 
and the important matter of Oil Used in 
Gas Manufacture. For further details you 
are referred to the present reports of our 
major subcommittees. 

During our present meeting we are to 
hear reports from our subcommittees and 
discuss further many of the subjects men- 
tioned above, as well as some new ones. We 
confidently expect that many of you will 


By F. A. LYDECKER 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


participate in the discussion of the subjects 
which particularly appeal to you, and as a 
result we will all go away taking with us 
not only the information imparted by those 
who have so generously contributed papers, 
but the benefit derived from the experience 
and knowledge of “others. 

There are several subjects which merit 
our serious consideration for investigation 
and work during the coming year. The gum 
problem is not yet settled to our complete 
satisfaction, as evidenced by the varying 
ideas and practices throughout the country 
reported in Mr. Beard’s paper at the Joint 
Chemical and Production Conference. Oil 
for water gas enrichment, and the resultant 
tars and emulsions continue to attract our 
attention. It appears that there are many 
possibilities in connection with the eco- 
nomics, handling, processing, and by-prod- 
ucts of oil, worthy of our research and de- 
velopment. 


Future Work Considered 


The blending of coals and admixture of 
breeze with coal, present interesting prob- 
lems in our coke oven operations. There 
has been considerable experience now with 
mechanical pipe joints and joint clamps, 
and some troubles have developed which 
indicate the desirability of pointing out 
proper methods of installation. Piping ma- 
terials of non-ferrous nature should be in- 
vestigated further. Dr. Scott Ewing’s work 
should be continued, with preparation of a 
handbook of information on pipe coatings 
and soil corrosion and his further research 
on primers, methods of testing and equip- 
ment. The study of holder maintenance 
should be continued and reported. Work 
on improvement of the gas meter is desir- 
able to produce better wearing qualities and 
facilitate repair and expense. Also to con- 
tinue the examination of the effect of gases 
and humidity on meter diaphragms. In the 
interests of safety, economy and conven- 
ience, one of our progressive engineers sug- 
gests the development of a catalyst to spon- 
taneously ignite escaping gas, or gas and air 
mixtures, thus eliminating the use of the 
pilot light. Probably one of the most im- 
portant matters for consideration is that of 
lower investment costs. With much of our 
new business coming to us superimposed on 
peak loads, it is essential that first costs be 
curtailed and attention given to the develop- 
ment of generating equipment which can 
be installed at a minimum cost. 


Address of Chairman 


The present situation in the industry is 
most encouraging. Again we are demon- 
strating that our business is fundamentally 
sound, that the application and utilization 
of our product is not limited, that we will 
retain our present business in spite of com- 
petition if we work for it, and that we can 
look forward to the extended and volumi- 
nous use of gas. 

During the past year it has been our duty 
to assist in arranging for the World Power 
Conference at Washington, D. C. We were 
fortunate in obtaining the services of L. J. 
Willien, of The Public Utility Engineering 
and Service Corporation, and H. E. Bates, 
of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
in preparing for the conference the manu- 
factured gas and the distribution of gas 
parts of Paper No. 6 entitled “Organization 
of the Production, Transportation and Dis- 
tribution of Natural Gas and Manufactured 
Gas.” We are also deeply indebted to Rob- 
ert A. Carter and Raymond M. Martin, of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, for the valuable work they did in ar- 
ranging an excellent exhibit of gas manufac- 
ture, transportation and utilization for the 
conference, and placing it on display in the 
New National Museum. We sincerely thank 
these gentlemen for their time and thought 
on this work. 

We are grateful to those who have so 
unselfishly contributed to the work of the 
Technical Section; our committee chairmen 
and members, those who prepared papers, 
and those who may have presented them, 
our efficient secretary, Hugh Hartman, and 
others of Headquarters’ staff, and especially 
Eric Larson, who, though having already 
served his time as chairman of the distribu- 
tion committee, stepped into the breach 
caused by the sudden illness of George 
Boyd at the very start of the year and car- 
ried on the work of that committee as act- 
ing chairman. It is by such spirit of loyalty, 
self sacrifice and devotion that the industry 
has progressed and may confidently look 
forward to a bright, successful future. 


W. H. Chadwell Dies 


ILLIAM H. CHADWELL, who 

was a construction engineer with the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company of 
New Jersey, died October 13 at his home in 
East Orange, N. J. He was 57 years old. 
He was graduated from Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1900. After graduation he 
entered the employ of the Essex and Hud- 
son Gas Company which at that time was 
affiliated with the Public Service Com- 
pany. His widow, a daughter and a sister 
survive. 
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Committee Proposes New Standards 


for Draft Hoods 





Subcommittee on Listing Requirements for Draft Hoods and guests from the Testing Lab- 
oratories. Left to right: W. E. Stark, Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co.; J]. A. Whittington, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; K. R. Knapp and R. C. Gregg of the A. G. A. Laboratories ; 
C. H. Flink (Chairman), American Gas Products Corp.; F. R. Wright and S. F. Jaros of 


the A.G. A. Laboratories 
Gas Co. One committee 


C. H. Morrow, Hotstream Heater Co.; C. F. Turner, East Ohio 
member, Frank Wills, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, is not 


shown in the above photo 


ECOMMENDED eevisions to _ the 

American Standard Listing Require- 
ments for Draft Hoods (Z21.12-1933, Effec- 
tive July 1, 1934) were completed by the 
interested subcommittee at the last meeting 
of that group at the Testing Laboratories 
in Cleveland on September 15, 1936. The 
proposed revisions were subsequently printed 
in booklet form and distributed in October 
to all member companies of the American 
Gas Association and others interested for 
their criticisms and suggestions. 

Only one or two minor changes were 
made in the requirements for construction, 
but the performance requirements were 
entirely rewritten. The revised perform- 
ance requirements are divided into two sec- 
tions, Part II, Draft Hoods for Use with 
Gas-Converted Central Heating Equipment 
and Part III, Draft Hoods for Use with 
Gas Water Heaters and Gas-Converted 
Water Heating Equipment. Since draft 
hoods sold as separate units are generally 
used with the equipment mentioned, the 
committee decided it was preferable to 
use test conditions which simulate as nearly 
as possible those encountered in actual 
Whereas the test equipment and 
procedure have been altered, the limits of 
performance under up-draft, down-draft, and 
blocked flue tests remain the same. In 
the case of the spillage test, however, the 
lengths of flue piping used above the draft 


service 


hood outlet have been increased from 4 and 
5 feet to 8 and 9 feet for vertical and hori- 
zontal hoods, respectively. 

Under the new standards, satisfactory 
test results with a 3-inch nominal inlet 
diameter draft hood attached to a manual 
circulating tank type water heater will 
permit listing of a 4-inch diameter diverter 
also, when the essential dimensions and 
areas are in proportion within a certain 
tolerance. Likewise, listing will be ex- 
tended to 5-inch and larger draft hoods, 
when all test requirements are met by a 
6-inch unit connected to a standard make 
coal boiler equipped with a gas conversion 
burner. 


Performance Requirements 


The present performance requirements 
are based on pressure drops at a definite 
rate of flow of warm air through the draft 
hood under blocked flue, down-draft, and 
up-draft test conditions; while the pro- 
posed requirements are derived from the 
draft hood tests now applied to various 
vented gas appliances. Manufacturers will 
find it easier to duplicate these tests in their 
plants without highly specialized apparatus. 

The committee’s discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of stannic chloride and titanium 
tetrachloride for the visual study of drafts 
should interest design and development en- 
gineers, who are concerned with draft and 


burner aeration problems. The latter of 
these dense fog-producing liquids is fa- 
vored by several members of the committee. 
It is probably most familiar as the “ink” 
for airplane sky-writing, but is also used 
for aerial smoke screens in military maneu- 
vers. The compounds are specified for use 
in conducting the spillage tests on draft 
hoods. 


Gas and Electricity 
Discussed in Bulletin 
iP September, the American Gas Asso- 

ciation Testing Laboratories at Cleve- 
land published and distributed an attractive 
36-page illustrated pamphlet, “Reprints of 
Articles Covering Use of Gas and Electricity 
for Domestic Cooking and Heating Pur- 
poses.”” Five semi-technical papers by two 
of the Laboratories’ executives on differ- 
ent phases of the ever-present gas versus 
electricity issue are reproduced in it. These 
articles were originally printed in the jour- 
nals of the industry, and the revision of 
only one was necessary to bring the sub- 
ject matter up to date. All discussions 
are presented in a simple manner, and the 
abundance of photographs, tables, and 
charts vividly carry the message to the 
reader. 

The chapter headings are: 


- 


. Gas and Electricity for Domestic Heat- 
ing Purposes. 

. Cocking Costs with Gas and Electricity. 

. The Cleanliness and Safety of Gas Cook- 
ing. 

. Baking Characteristics of Gas and Elec- 
tric Ranges. 

. Comparative Effects of Utensil Varia- 
tions on Gas and Electric Range Top 
Unit Efficiency. 


we N 


~ 
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Only the first two chapters deal with the 
economics of using the two forms of 
energy. All five are based upon impartial 
and thorough research and study at the 
Testing Laboratories and at various other 
institutions. As a whole, the gas indus- 
try is familiar with the authoritative Bul- 
letin No. 6, “Investigation of Domestic 
Cooking by Gas and by Electricity,’ pub- 
lished last year upon completion of that 
research project at the Laboratories. The 
new “Reprints of Articles Covering Use of 
Gas and Electricity for Domestic Cooking 
and Heating Purposes” booklet not only 
presents the salient facts in Bulletin No. 6 
in a popular and briefer manner but also 
contains much additional useful informa- 
tion. This pamphlet was compiled to equip 
gas and gas appliance salesmen with the 
scientific facts behind these often-discussed 
subjects, and it is hoped that it will serve 
as an effective piece of promotional ma- 
terial as well. Every member company of 
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the American Gas Association has received 
two copies without charge, and additional 
copies may be secured from the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories, 1032 
East 62nd St., Cleveland, Ohio; the price 
is 25 cents per single copy, and reduced 
prices are offered on quantity orders. 


Harry Smith Joins N. J. 
Zinc Company 
O*. October 1, Harry W. Smith, Jr., 


publications’ assistant, American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories, Cleve- 
land, resigned to take a position in the 
market development division of the New 
Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Smith came to the Laboratories in 
November 1931 with experience in acous- 
tics gained at the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. After completing an assignment in 
research work on the Elimination of Noise 
in Industrial Gas Burners, he was trans- 
ferred to the publications department. Later, 
he wrote technical and popular promotional 
material for the industry. 

Mr. Smith graduated with the 1930 class 
of the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, receiving a B.S. degree in Phys- 
ics. The possession of a competitive scholar- 
ship and membership in two honorary en- 
gineering societies were evidences of his 
brilliant academic record. 

Snowden Fluckey, a graduate of Prince- 
ton University in 1933 with a B.S. degree 
in Chemical Engineering, is Mr. Smith's 
successor in the . publications department 
of the Testing Laboratories. Mr. Fluckey 


has been employed for some time past in 
the Testing and Research Departments of 
the Laboratories in Cleveland. 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION 
OF ACCOUNTS 
(Continued from page 405) 


and newer codes is that the latter conceives 
of the “accrual” for depreciation expense as 
a recognition of an actual loss realized 
when it is recorded on the books of ac- 
count; while the former starts with the 
assumption that the loss is not realized 
until the actual retirement and that the 
amount recorded currently as retirement ex- 
pense is an anticipation of future loss and 
not an actual current loss. 

Strictly and literally interpreted the lan- 
guage of the F.P.C. new Uniform System 
of Accounts on depreciation accounting, as 
well as that proposed by the Committee on 
Statistics and Accounts of Public Utilities 
of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners seems to me to be 
the equivalent of saying to the accounting 
utility: 

“You may take as depreciation in any 
given period whatever you are willing 
to admit as a loss in ‘service value’ of 
your property during that period. You 
may determine this loss in any way you 
choose. We, of course, reserve the right 
to say whether the result arrived at is 
reasonable, just as we reserve the same 
right as to any other item claimed as an 
operating cost, in case the question be- 
comes an issue in a rate or other pro- 





Gas Space Heater Committee 





Photograph of the Subcommittee for Approval Requirements for Gas Space Heaters, taken 
at the Testing Laboratories in Cleveland, September 11, 1936. Left to right: C. E. Golden, 
Standard Oil Company of California; W. Z. Friend, Philgas Division, Phillips Petroleum 
Corp.: R. M. Conner of the A.G.A. Testing Laboratories; G. E. Lester (representing 
C. F. Turner), East Ohio Gas Co.; H. R. Humphrey, General Gas Light Co.; C. E. Froelich, 
Continental Stove Corp.; ]. H. Eiseman (Chatrman), National Bureau of Standards; F. O. 
Suffron, F. R. Wright and R. C. Gregg of the A.G. A. Testing Laboratories; ]. F. Anthes, 
The Brooklyn. Union Gas Co.; G. C. Carnahan, James B. Clow and Sons Co.; C. P. Bovard, 
Equitable Gas Co. 
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ceeding. Until such an issue arises, you 
are the judge at your own risk of the 
amount of lost service value to be ac- 
counted for in any accounting period.” 


If my interpretation is correct, an ac- 
counting company acting under the F.P.C. 
System of Accounts would be free to charge 
the depreciation expense accounts with any 
amounts which it was willing to admit 
represented value actually lost during the 
accounting period, and then to provide a 
reserve against the much greater loss which 
it could reasonably expect to be realized 
upon future retirements caused by obsoles- 
cence or inadequacy. However, it is fairly 
certain that the accrual for such a reserve 
would not be accepted by the Federal Power 
Commission under its new code as a legiti- 
mate cost of operation. 


Original Cost 

In conclusion, just a word about “original 
cost.” There is, I believe, a practically 
unanimous opinion not only among the ac- 
countants of the industry, but among all 
professional accountants, outside of a little 
group of accountants attached to regulatory 
governmental bodies, that the “original 
cost” provisions of the new accounting 
codes recently issued or proposed by the 
Federal Power Commission, the Accounting 
Committee of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, and 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
as well as by the latest Wisconsin classifica- 
tion of accounts and the New York classi- 
fication which was upset by the Court of 
Appeals, place an absurd emphasis on the 
importance of “original cost’ as a factor in 
determining value. The only justification 
which has ever been attempted for this 
curious lack of balance, is, so far as I recall, 
the argument that transfers of public utility 
properties are always at inflated values, 
which is pure assumption, and the argument 
that certain Supreme Court decisions have 
referred to “original cost” as a factor to be 
given consideration in determining “fair 
value.” The first argument I do not pro- 
pose to discuss. In any case, it is scarcely 
worth discussion. As to the second, it has 
been my considered opinion for a long time 
that any fair minded study of the Supreme 
Court decisions in which the phrase “orig- 
inal cost” is used will come to the conclu- 
sion first, that the Court was seldom, if ever, 
thinking of “original cost” precisely as de 
fined in these new classifications, namely, as 
cost to the first owner to devote the prop- 
erty to the public service; and, second, that 
when the Court might possibly have had 
such a meaning for the term in mind, the 
function of “original cost” as a factor in de- 
termining fair value was merely that of 
checking the value at which a transfer of 
ownership had taken place under circum- 
stances which might indicate that the trans- 
fer was not a genuine arms-length transac- 
tion. That the courts will ever find 
“original cost,” as defined in these new 
classifications, to be primarily determina- 
tive of fair value for any purpose, is to me 
simply inconceivable. 

However, we atcountants in our insist- 
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ence on factual accuracy as the basis for all 
accounting, have ourselves, I feel, a tend- 
ency to exaggerate the importance of the 
precise number of dollars in terms of which 
transactions are recorded. After all, dollars 
are important solely as a measure of value, 
just as feet, acres, or tons are important as 
measures of other magnitudes. In these 
days when no one knows what the stand- 
ard of value will be a few years hence, it 
seems to me essential that accountants 
should keep their heads clear and recognize 
that when their records of past transactions 
are stated in terms of dollars which do not 
have the same value content as those of the 
date at which any particular financial state- 
ment is made, the statement is, to that ex- 
tent a distortion of values. It is all very well 
to say that the accountant is dealing with 
costs and not with values, but the truth is 
that costs are significant only as they reflect 
values, and the accountant must be con- 
stantly on his guard against feeling that his 
whole duty is done if the number of dollars 
involved in any transaction is correctly re- 
corded. This is regarded as heresy in some 
quarters, I know, and I do not wish to have it 
appear that I favor writing up or down the 
books of account to correspond with 
every fluctuation in the standard of value. I 
do say, however, that a point can be reached 
where the historical record of costs in terms 
of the number of dollars involved will be so 
far out of line that the actual value of the 
dollars that historical costs will have no 
practical significance and might just as well 
be forgotten. 

I can readily illustrate my point by the 
experience of Germany during the post-war 
inflation. Does anyone suppose for a mo- 
ment that it might now be of any significance 
whatever that the property of a German 
utility company was purchased or con- 
structed at the height of the inflation for a 
fantastic number of marks? I do not antic- 
ipate that we in the United States are go- 
ing to suffer Germany's catastrophic ex- 
perience, although such an eventuality is 
uncomfortably possible. But I think it quite 
likely that within the next few years an in- 
flation which will cut the present value of 
the dollar at least in half will occur and 
that purchasing power may, by a wiser con- 
trol of currency, credit, and exchange ma- 
chinery than heretofore, then be stabilized 
on that level for a long period. If that 
should be the outcome, it is inevitable that 
all accounts will come to be stated in terms 
of the then prevailing standard of value 
and not in terms of historical costs. 


HITTING THE NEW HOME 
MARKET 
(Continued from page 408) 


growth of the electric end of the business 
—at the expense of the gas side of the 
picture. 

This forsaking of the old love (the gas 
portion of the business) for the younger, 
more flirtatious, progressive and more 
publicized electric end of the business, is 
just as natural as can be. The old love 


has failed to apply the present day ac- 
cepted use of a few cosmetics in the way 
of advertising and salesmanship. The big 
electric manufacturers, as publicity agents 
for Miss Electricity, have kept the com- 
bination company executive constantly re- 
minded of all her virtues and beauties, 
and have actually succeeded in hiding her 
blemishes. It has cost them millions of 
dollars in publicity expense, but they fig- 
ure they will soon collect it all back from 
the combination utility, just as a chorus 
girl will go into debt for a few evening 
gowns ‘till she gets her man, then he pays 
the bill. Because the efforts of our many 
small but good gas appliance manufac- 
turers have been scattered, they have been 
poor publicity agents for Mother Gas. 
They have failed to remind Mr. Combina- 
tion Company Executive of his present in- 
vestment in the gas household, and have 
failed to impress him with the already ex- 
panded wealth of gas, now in possession 
of over 95% of all of the present cooking 
load. 


Potentialities 


We have failed to impressively tell Mr. 
Combination Property Man of the two 
full-grown and self-supporting offsprings 
of his gas household, the much increased 
house heating load and the domestic wa- 
ter heating load; and we have neglected 
to ask him, in a sort of sly, flirtatious, yet 
cunning manner, who is going to be a 
mother to those two children if Mrs. Gas 
is completely jilted. To what competitive 
fuel would go the earning power of these 
two sons if Mother Gas is permitted to 
die from neglect? Then there is that 
healthy, robust, little ten-year-old fellow 
named Electrolux, who already has the 
annual income from the sale of twenty 
billion cubic feet of gas to his credit. 
This little Swede just can’t be stopped, 
for he has been richly fed on a good diet 
of national and local publicity, and I am 
sure he could continue to thrive on a diet 
of bottled gas and kerosene if his mother, 
City Gas, dies from strangulation at the 
hands of a short-sighted father. Also, Mr. 
Combination Property Man, there are 
some blackmailers in this triangular af- 
fair, with hungry eyes on your industrial 
load. They are just waiting for you to stifle 
the Gas Industry a little more. Then they 
can pounce down on that industrial load 
and defy you and Miss Electricity to do any- 
thing about it. These competitors’ names 
are Mr. Propane, Mr. Butane, Mr. Fuel Oil, 
and a number of others. 

With such a goodly number of ef- 
ficient uses for gas, the combination man 
needs to grant the gas end of his business 
no favors. If those combination company 
managements will just run their business 
to their best advantage for a good re- 
turn on their present investments in both 
the gas and electric end of their business, 
instead of letting the big electric manu- 
facturers run their business for them, gas 
will rapidly become a paying end of their 
business—instead of showing a return of 
only 114 to 2 per cent or less. 
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If combination company managements 
continue to let electric manufacturers 
operate the valve for balancing so im- 
portant an item as the allowable revenue 
or return on their investments, naturally 
it won't be long until they are faced with 
charging off useless and obsolete gas 
equipment and purchasing a lot of new 
electrical equipment. Another thing that 
will help speed that day of reckoning is 
that some of you combination company 
men are permitting the public to lose 
respect for the gas end of your business. 
Both the loss in the charging off of use- 
less gas equipment and the loss of public 
respect for one-half of your business, will 
bring about financial troubles when you 
try to raise money for the purchase of ad- 
ditional turbines, power stations, dis- 
tribution systems, et cetera. The sale of 
stocks and financing will become such a 
great difficulty that the combination com- 
pany managements will soon be sorrow- 
fully impressed with the folly of their 
violation of the public's trust. The Wall 
Street Journal of September 4, 1936, says 
in regard to the present gas crisis: “A 
very important phase in the industry’s his- 
tory, from the investor's standpoint, is 
now being written.” The moral integrity 
and the welfare of all utilities is at stake 
in this issue. The outcome will serve as a 
signal to investors as to whether or not 
utilities are operated in the public’s in- 
terest. 


Box Score 


Now let’s add up our score on all the 
points I have discussed. 

In the first place, we have failed to ob- 
serve the coming of an important build- 
ing boom and have failed to lay a founda- 
tion to help us capitalize on it, while our 
competition did see it coming and are 
well prepared. 

In the second place, we have failed to 
show any increases in domestic gas sales, 
while our competition and other big in- 
dustries are showing sharp gains. 

In the third place, we have permitted 
the loss of the public’s respect for gas by 
our failure to increase advertising, while 
competition has been spending dollars to 
our dimes on publicity for their service. 

Next, we have been showing 30% in- 
creases in appliance sales, while our com- 
petition has been making 50% increases; 
thereby proving our failure to use 
enough salesmanship. 

We have failed to coordinate the efforts 
of the gas companies, we have failed to 
coordinate the efforts of the manufacturers 
and gas companies, and the manufacturers 
have failed to cooperate with each other. 
Most gas companies continue to ask the 
manufacturer just one question: “How 
cheap can you sell me a special range?” 
and the manufacturers continue to ask gas 
companies just one question: ‘May I have 
your next campaign for my product?” 
Neither one offers the other any thoughts 
on how to get out of our traditional ruts. 

If you have believed me when I told 
you that we have failed on these four im- 
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portant fronts, then you as an audience 
have automatically divided yourselves 
into two groups of thought. 

Group One is made up of the weak 
sisters in our industry, who are thinking 
that this gas business is doomed to con- 
tinued failure. You are thinking that 
you'd better get out of it and run for 
shelter in some other field. I truly hope 
that I have succeeded in discouraging you to 
the point where you will get out and run 
for cover, thereby making room for some 
fearless men who like a challenge to their 
sales ability—men who like to sell and 
think in terms of merchandising. You have 
drawn the right conclusion if you have de- 
cided you had better get out. This battle of 
the fuels is no place for spineless jelly fish, 
pikers and parasites. 

Group Two, which I hope is in the 
majority, is thinking-yes, those are the 
facts all right, but by the Gods it won't 
be so next year! You are thinking what 
opportunities an industry like ours offers 
to the thinker and doer when so much 
needs to be done. You are thinking what 
a thrilling battle it is going to be and 
what satisfaction can be realized by over- 
coming every challenge thrown in your 
face. You are thanking your lucky stars 
that you are in an industry that has all 
the advantages over competition but has 
failed only in one respect—the applica- 
tion of salesmanship. You realize that the 
solution to our whole problem is found 
in increased advertising and more inten- 
sified, coordinated, enthused selling. You 
are thinking of what you can do to con- 
tribute your share. You are thinking that, 
because of our failure to sell for the past 
years, what a happy hunting ground we 
now offer the merchandiser and salesman. 
You agree with the necessity for a new 
awakening to place gas in the forefront, 
where it rightfully belongs! 

Here are the two groups: Group One, 
the pikers; Group Two, the fighters. On 
which side are you—and what are you 
going to do about it? 


Refrigeration Contest 


Winners Receive Trophies 


URING a colorful ceremony at the 

annual convention of the Association 
eight gold-hilted swords, trophies awarded 
in the nationwide refrigeration sales con- 
test sponsored by the A.G.A. Refrigera- 
tion Committee, were presented to repre- 
sentatives of the eight gas companies who 
were ahead in the drive. B. H. Gardner, 
chairman of the Refrigeration Committee, 
made the presentation. 

Swords were received by the following 
representatives on behalf of their com- 
panies: Marcy L. Sperry, president, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, Washington, 
D. C.; M. K. McKelvey, sales manager, 
Gas and Electric Appliance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; Newell E. Loomis, sales 
manager, Detroit City Gas Company, De- 
troit, Mich.; John Fletcher, sales manager, 
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Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, 
Cumberland, Md.; S. C. Ross, district man- 
ager, Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany, Bellevue, Pa.; George W. Keith, sales 
manager, North Penn Gas Company, Port 
Allegany, Pa.; E. V. Bowyer, sales man- 
ager, Lynchburg Gas Company, Lynchburg, 
Va.; and B. W. Garvin, sales manager, 
Broad River Power Company, Florence, 
$;¢. 


““West’s Gas” Publishes 


International Symposium 


N important international symposium 
on methods of sale and advertising 
by eminent gas executives in most of the 
civilized countries of the world is pre- 
sented to the gas industry in the summer 
number of West’s Gas, official publication 
of West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, England, and West Gas Improve- 
ment Co. of America, New York, N. Y. 
Under the inspiring title “Forward Gas,” 
an imposing array of information has been 
assembled in a well-illustrated and hand- 
somely printed issue of 143 pages. More 
than twenty countries are represented. 
The contribution of the American gas 
industry is described in the Epilogue as 
follows: “The United States presents a pic- 
ture even vaster in scale and with more 
variety in its complexities than that of 
the British Isles. It is described in an 
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article which, as far as we know, brings 
together for the first time all the phases 
of gas and coke sales in the United States. 

“Prepared under the aegis of Major 
Forward, the article is in ‘itself a sym- 
posium from the pens of W. Reed Morris, 
J. P. Haftenkamp, Victor Starzenski, and 
the late Arthur Hewitt, while the last- 
named has contributed a separate study of 
the sales activities of the Consumers Gas 
Company of Toronto. 


“Around the System” 
Makes Its Bow 


ROUND THE SYSTEM” is the name 

of the new employee publication of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc. The first issue appeared on 
October 1. 

This new 32-page monthly magazine is 
distributed to all of the employees of the 
Consolidated and its affiliated gas, electric, 
and steam companies. Formerly there were 
three employee publications To Serve New 
York, for the gas company employees; 
Metropolitan Electric Topics, for the elec- 
tric company employees; and The West- 
chester Round Table, for employees of the 
Westchester Lighting Company. 

Around the System is an attractively 
printed, well-illustrated magazine in two 
colors. The first issue was well received 
by its readers. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


General Superintendent or Local Manager. 
Fifteen years’ experience in the production 
of water gas, coal gas, and Pacific Coast oil 
gas, high and low pressure distribution and 
transmission, domestic and industrial in- 
stallation and utilization. Mechanical en- 
gineering education; speaks English and 
Spanish, employed at present. (37). 1040. 


Service manager, 13 years’ natural gas expe- 
rience, transmission, distribution as con- 
struction and maintenance foreman. Do- 
mestic, commercial and industrial selling, 
aiding salesmen to close, advising in heat- 
ing problems, laying out new systems, ren- 
ovating and modernizing old systems; 
specialist in heating, employed. (31). 1041. 


Meter shop superintendent, 9 years’ experi- 
ence in gas meter repairs in charge of 
meter shops repairing 60,000 meters per 
year. Thoroughly familiar with modern 
meter work and manufacture of meter dia- 
phragms. University graduate. Good per- 
sonality; can effect economies. 1043. 


Manager 24 years’ experience in all branches 
of manufactured coal and water gas. Built 
and operated plants for sixteen years; with 
last organization seventeen years every ca- 
pacity, last eight years as manager prop- 
erty 5,800 meters, showing exceptional re- 
sults. Have endorsement of city officials 
and leading business men with fine public 
relations; married. (44). 1045. 


Sales engineer, capable of managing house- 
heating department in all its branches, cov- 
ering surveys, installation, estimates, sales 
promotion, service, repairs and maintenance. 
Experience also covers industrial field with 
regard to high and low pressure boilers and 
large volume water heating. Broad general 
and technical experience; married. 1047. 


Sales engineer or supervisor (38) with ten 
years’ experience in the gas industry cov- 
ering everything in the industrial, domestic, 
househeating, commercial, hotel restaurant 
and refrigeration lines, desires identification 
with public utility or manufacturer. 1050. 


Engineer experienced (16 years) in the con- 
struction of water and coal gas plants and 
apparatus, including several years supervis- 
ing installation and repair wet and dry 
holders, with largest gas plant company in 
U. S., last four years on valuation work. 1051. 


Twelve years’ gas utility experience as super- 
intendent of distribution, service and sales. 
Have produced results at low unit cost. Em- 
ployed last three years in personnel work; 
not afraid of hard work or responsibility. 
Married, good health; (36). 1052. 


Man who is willing to begin as a subordinate 
with gas utility wants position; experience 
covers manufactured gas, natural gas, and 
distribution, also public relations. Have 
worked from the ditch to superintendent, 
have laid out and built gas plant. 1055. 


Topographical draftsman—Experienced in the 
detail platting and recording of oil and gas 
field operations, and presenting all such 
data in graphic form. Also a substantial 
background in statistical, preparatory sur- 
veys, layout and printing proposals. 1056. 


Engineer with 29 years’ service with utility 
company. Familiar with all branches of gas 
construction specializing in report, esti- 
mates, construction and appraisals, also 
studies relating to assessments and revision 
of taxes; also electric experience. 1057. 


Advertising—publicity. Six years’ newspaper 
reporter. Four years’ advertising and edi- 
torial work among both manufactured and 
natural gas companies, in different sections 
provide broad knowledge of appliance sell- 
ing and public relations on rates, franchises, 
etc. Copywriter, rough layouts and able to 
handle production detail; graduate. 1059. 


House heating and industrial sales engineer— 
wide experience in gas production and sales 
—technical graduate—result-getter; can make 
heating layouts, also air conditioning— 
strict adherence to sound selling policies— 
prefer middle west location; available on 

short notice; married (38). 1060. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Sales promotion—advertising—publicity. Do 
you believe sound ideas sell goods; that 
dramatic layouts compel attention; that con- 
vincing copy gets inquiries? Then I have 
what you want. Let me show you a cam- 
paign that doubled factory’s production. Four 
years with leading utility. Know advertising 
production, printing, engraving, etc. 1061. 


Advertising man with usually successful 
record in advertising and sales promotion, 
backed by actual sales experience. Capable 
of taking entire charge of advertising op- 
eration, or can render invaluable service as 
assistant to busy commercial manager. 1062. 


Recently graduated gas engineer desires to 
become connected with a gas company in a 
technical position. Willing to work and co- 
operate with my fellow workers. 1063. 


Director of Research—nineteen years’ experi- 
ence; eight in high and low temperature 
coal-tar, oil cracking and refining; eleven 
in space and house heating. Outstanding re- 
search in heating, conversion and gas de- 
signed; also in air conditioning. Desire 
connection with manufacturer who would 
like to step out ahead of the rest. 1064. 


Position desired with gas company as house 
heating salesman. Twelve years with large 
eastern gas company. Selling, surveying and 
supervision. A-l record. 1065. 


Heating, cooking appliance salesman desires 
connection with manufacturer. Twenty years’ 
experience selling wholesale and retail trade, 
and utility companies, in eastern and south- 
ern territories. Have ability to organize, 
create a volume of business and handle any 
territory to mutual advantage. Have no pref- 
erence as to territory. 1066. 


Technical graduate desires new connection; 
six years’ experience in plant construction, 
operation, distribution and appliance serv- 
icing; five years’ experience in industrial, 
commercial and heating sales with natural 
and manufactured gas; completed Columbia 
University extension course in “Manufac- 
tured Gas”; married; (33). 1067. 


Young man, good appearance, education and re- 
finement, with full share of health, energy 
and judgment based on-2% years’ practical 
pioneering air-conditioning experience pro- 
moting manufacturer’s equipment; (33). 1068. 


Gas technologist engineer with 12 years’ experi- 
ence in natural and manufactured gas in- 
dustry as manufacturing and distribution 
engineer operator and designer of equipment, 
surveyor and expert in map work. 1069. 


Sales Promotion. Past five years with na- 
tionally known manufacturer as field repre- 
sentative in sales promotion department. 
Utility, dealer and consumer group meetings 
effectively conducted. Educational work and 
personal sales calls with salesmen; prepara- 
tion of sales promotion literature. Acquainted 
with utilities in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 1070. 


Inventory-appraisal engineer with 20 years’ 
operating, sales and construction experience, 
offers services in any capacity in the gas 
business. Experience covers both natural and 
manufactured gas; go anywhere (39). 


Mechanical engineer, university graduate; 8 
years’ experience in manufactured gas; trans- 
mission, distribution, construction, operation, 
maintenance, design, planning, testing, re- 
ports, studies, budgets, rates and manage- 
ment. Held positions as chief draftsman, 
cadet engineer, service manager and assist- 
ant engineer. Interested in research and air 
conditioning. Desires position as engineer 
or manager. Married. (29). 1072. 


Graduate engineer, sales and technical experi- 
ence. At present with large gas utility com- 
pany selling house heating equipment and 
other gas appliances. Broad engineering ex- 
perience with electric and steam power com- 
panies. Also purchasing experience for large 
industrial organizations. 1074. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas engineer nineteen years’ designing, manu- 
facturing, erecting and operating producers, 
blue and carburetted water gas plants. Ex- 
perienced with all kinds fuels; five years in 
Russia. Not particular, anything from fore- 
man to chief engineer large plant or group 
small gas properties. Best references. 1075. 


Salesman in Metropolitan area New York and 
nearby States seeks position to represent 
manufacturer in gas appliances, gas fired 
boilers, gas ranges, water heaters all types 
and refrigerators. Has an established trade 
for last fifteen years among gas companies, 
wholesalers, distributors and plumbers and 
dealers, architects, builders. 1076. 


Thoroughly experienced sales engineer in in- 
dustrial gas and gas house heating, services 
available at once, twelve years’ experience 
in gas utility new business operations. 1077. 


Utilization and sales engineer. Long experi- 
ence in househeating, industrial applications 
and restaurant equipment. Can make com- 
plete investigation and survey and select 
proper equipment; can direct correct installa- 
tion. Thorough in inspection and maintenance 
of appliances. Can manage a department for 
a utility. Will represent a manufacturer in 
the New York Metropolitan area. 1078. 


Salesman, good education and training wants 
connection in sales department. Can make 
house heating surveys and sales. Eleven 
years in the gas industry. In good health 
and will go anywhere (35). 1079. 


Graduate mechanical engineer—Broad techni- 
cal experience in the gas industry, including 
both manufactured and natural gas—sales, 
production, utilization, distribution, con- 
struction, rate making, appraisals and re- 
ports. Available on short notice. 1080. 


Valuation and rate engineer. Fourteen years’ 
experience; seven with large gas transmis- 
sion and distribution companies; four as ex- 
ecutive head of valuation department. Col- 
lege graduate and thoroughly experienced in 
preparing and testifying to valuations, ac- 
counting exhibits, and rate studies, before 
commissions and courts. Now employed but 
desire change. Location immaterial. 1081. 


Can you use any of these: Ability to get and 
hold dealer cooperation, general sales-promo- 
tional and public relations or advertising 
service, singly or in combination, all ripened 
by broad business experience and supported 
by impressive proof? Available without de- 
lusions of grandeur as to compensation. 1082. 


‘onsultant, long experience as manager, cos- 
mopolitan cities, desires temporary engage- 
ments to investigate, criticize or cooperate 
in the handling of customer accounts, deal- 
ings with customers, personnel, accident 
compensation, negligence claims. Anything 
pertaining to the business or customer side 
of the gas industry. Any city, any time, 
long or short periods. 1083. 


Sales and promotion of appliances for house- 
heating, domestic and small power and in- 
dustrial installations. Previous utility ex- 
perience includes supervising and operating 
mixed gas systems, natural gas changeover, 
distribution and utilization. 1084. 


Twenty years of experience in executive ca- 
pacity in utility management, including 
electrical contracting and merchandising of 
fixtures, electrical ranges and refrigerating 
machines; in last eight years’ management 
of forty-three million dollar company, gross 
earnings increased four and one-half and 
net earnings ten and one-fourth times. 1085. 


Services of able and energetic man offered as 
representative in New York holding corpora- 
tion utility fields: proposed work to cover 
sales promotion and presentation of products 
to utility headquarters and passing back re- 
action of reception along with suggestions 
to factory executive. Interview requested 
with substantial manufacturer. First quality 
references. Salary open. 1086. 


Sales representative for range manufacturer in 
any Eastern territory; aggressive and ca- 
pable, college graduate; successful manage 
rial experience on propane bottled gas with 
company which has enjoyed exceptional 
growth in territory served. (32). 1087. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—William T. Rasch, American 
Gas Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y 


Exec. Sec.—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres —W. H. Munro, Ottawa Gas 
Co., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 183 Glen- 
garry Avenue, Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres—E. R. Acker, Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas _ Section—R. R. 
Bogie, Kings County Lighting 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Acting Sec.—George H. Smith, 
Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—A. D. Mackie, Central IlIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, 607 Leland Of- 
fice Bldg., Springfield, III. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—L. ©. Heavner, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Cas- 
tle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres —Newell E. Loomis, Detroit 
City Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—F. A. Alexander, Conowingo 
Power. Co., Elkton, Md. 

Sec.—E. J. Hand, Conowingo Power 
Co., Elkton, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—H. M. Smith, Iowa Public 
Service Co., Waterloo, Ia. 

Sec.-Tr—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—C. E. Michel, Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres—F. L. Ball, New England 
Power Association, Boston, Mass. 

Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—William S. Potter, Elizabeth- 
town Consolidated Gas Co., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—G. B. Webber, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men's Association 

Pres.—Harry F. Moran, Ohio Oil 
Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—C. A. Breitung, Southwest 
Gas Utilities Corp., Ada, Okla. 

Acting Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—James F. Pollard, Seattle Gas 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—H. N. Squier, Scranton-Spring 
Brook Water Service Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Sec—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres—H. D. Freeland, Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—H. E. Meade, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


The Public Utilities Association of 
Virginia 

Pres—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. 
& Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—Frank A. Coffin, The Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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